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THERE Was A TIME WHEN BUSINESSES SOLVED THEIR PROBLEMS 
BY BRINGING IN BETTER RESOURCES. 
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CORPORATE 
MEMBERSHIP 





THEY STILL DO. 
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Share the benefits of Corporate Membership with Americas best. 
The American Express" Corporate Card is designed from the ground up to make doing business 
easier. Corporate Membership offers you efficient ways to organize and document your expenses, save 
money, smooth your business travel, protect you, your employees and your purchases. And more. 
Nearly two thirds of the Fortune 500 corporations have discovered how well the Corporate Card 
succeeds. So have business people at many of Americas most admired companies: And they're joined 
by more than a million dynamic entrepreneurs. 
The Corporate Card from American Express. Preferential treatment for America’s best. 


For information about Corporate Membership, call 1 800-SUCCESS, 





To YOUR SUCCESS 
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Why your fax machine should be a 


PRIORETY. 





his is the fax small business has been waiting for. Introducing Epson® PriorityFax* One of the first lines of 
personal fax machines to offer office-quality features at a truly affordable price. 
Features like auto dial and redial, as fast as 15-second transmission speed, 16-level gray scale, paper cutter, up to 


28-page memory and more. Plus the best feature of all—Epson’s uncompromising quality, performance and value. 


What's more, if you buy a PriorityFax and sign up for MCI fax by June 30, you'll get $50 EPSON 
cash from Epson and up to $100 fax service credit from MCI. See your dealer for details. 


WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN EPSON, 
In fact, you might want to make it a priority. YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF COMPANY.” 
son America, Inc. Epson isa registered trademark of Sciko Epson Corporation. PriorityFax is a trademark of Epson America, Inc., 2780 Lomita Blvd., Torrance.CA 90505. (800) 922-8911. 
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NATION: The N.R.A. is a powerhouse lobbying group, 


but it shows some signs of losing steam 

One year after the schoolyard massacre in Stockton, Calif., gave gun control a new impetus, 

the N.R.A. looks for a way to maintain its clout.» A TIME poll describes a nation where many 
share a devotion to guns—and a willingness to accept regulations. » For and Against: leaders 

of the N.R.A. and Handgun Control speak about firearms. » Washington Mayor Marion Barry 
may finally have run out of luck. » The McMartin sex case abused children, defendants, 

judge and jurors for six exhausting years. 





7 WORLD: With ethnic 
fighting rampant in the 
south, Moscow moves to 
crush the militants 

But the war between Azerbaijanis and 

| Armenians threatens to tie down the Soviet 
| army as well as Gorbachev. » Historic 

| hatreds increasingly haunt Eastern 
Europe.» The strange case of “Top Hat.” 
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BUSINESS: The 
glitch heard round 
the world 

AT&T's breakdown shows 
the vulnerability of computer 
systems everywhere. » Blasts 
for a cigarette aimed at 
blacks. » Andrew Tobias on 
saving energy 
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PROFILE: 
Rubén Blades 


lhe singer, actor and politico 
has a knack for being 
different things to different 
people, and yet he’s always 
true to himself 
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ETHICS: “Outing” 
gays who stay in 
the closet 

Frustrated by the slow pace 
of civil rights and the 
relentless spread of Arps, 
activists adopt a fierce tactic 
to expose closeted gay 
politicians and clergy who 
obstruct the movement. 
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VIDEO: Aracy 

new sitcom from 
Cosby’s creators 
IV's hottest producing team 
tries for another hit with 
Grand. But this small-town 
version of Upstairs, 
Downstairs proves that 
Carsey and Werner don’t 
have a magic touch 


79 


HEALTH: What to 
believe at the 
supermarket? 
In an effort to assess 
proliferating nutritional 
claims, the American 
Heart Association 
introduces a controversial 
seal of approval 
> Naysaying on oat bran 
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MUSIC: A master 
at mixing old 

and new | 
“Omnivore” William 
Bolcom likes ragtime and 
reggae just as much as 
classical music, so he writes 
symphonies and operas that 
can include just about 
anything 
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ART: Two 
centuries of black 
stereotypes 

An exhibit at the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington 
demonstrates that the images 
of blacks in American 
painting and sculpture have 
been mostly servile and 
degrading, with a few notable 
exceptions ranging from 
John Singleton Copley to 
Winslow Homer and 
Thomas Eakins. Bigotry had 
much to do with it, but so did 
history and artists’ working 
conditions. The show offers 
too little aesthetic pleasure 
but plenty of social 
significance and maybe a bit 
too much prosecutorial zeal. 
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Profile in quality #14: 
Driveability. 


The sophisticated engineering of today’s 

Ford Motor Company cars and trucks is truly 
remarkable. For instance, today’s Mercury 
Cougar XR7 and Ford Thunderbird Super Coupe 
have a speed sensitive electronic rack and pinion 
steering system that provides optimum driving 
control. Their new adjustable suspension system 
monitors driving conditions, automatically 
making adjustments to optimize ride and 
handling. And both cars are equipped with 
four-wheel disc anti-lock brakes. 

If your goal is to build the highest quality cars and 
trucks in the world—you don’t do it any other way. 


Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 
and trucks in the world: 


Buckle up—together we can save lives, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








Pink makes strong men weak. 
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From the Publisher 


hen we wrote about the 464 

Americans who died of gunfire 
in a single week last May, we received 
more than 2,300 letters, the largest re- 
sponse to a TIME cover story last year. 
Many readers praised the story, while 
others, including members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America, 
accused us of ignoring the rights of 
gun owners. Reflecting on their argu- 
ments, our editors decided to take an 
in-depth look at the N.R.A. itself. The 
result is this week’s cover articles, 
which include a defense of gun owner- 
ship by J. Warren Cassidy, the N.R.A.’s 


executive vice president, and an ar- On target: Beaty at a trapshooting range 


The N.R.A. member took a close 
look at the powerful group 


gument for strict new gun-control 
laws by Sarah Brady, whose husband 
James was shot in the 1981 assassi- 
nation attempt on Ronald Reagan. 

Much of the reporting was done by Los Angeles correspon- 
dent Jonathan Beaty, a marksman and hunter who first joined 
the N.R.A. in the late 1950s. Beaty grew up outside Sacramento, 
where, he recalls, “the boys in my neighborhood could barely 
wait to turn twelve—the magic age that qualified us to own a 
.22-cal. single-shot rifle. Taking an N.R.A. marksmanship and 
safety class was as much a part of the environment as Red Cross 
swimming lessons.” 








With Washington correspondent 
Michael Riley and Houston bureau 
chief Richard Woodbury, Beaty talked 
to hunters and sportsmen across the 
. country. When N.R.A. president Joe 
> Foss learned that some of his lobbyists 
seemed reluctant to cooperate, he or- 
dered them to answer all questions. 

Beaty found the N.R.A. members 
to be “a lot of honest, decent and 
mostly rational people caught in a tur- 
moil over a thorny, difficult social 
problem. That’s exactly the kind of 
people who are working the other side 
of the street.” Both sides will have a 
further opportunity to debate the top- 
ic on Wednesday evening, Jan. 24, 
when Peter Jennings moderates an 
ABC News-TIME forum on guns. 


SOUVHOIY MavEN 


a rT a 
As you may know, Time Inc. Magazines will launch a new 
magazine in February titled ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY. On 
pages 37 through 48 is a supplement that will give you some idea 
of what the new magazine will be like. 
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Read this... 


And see how good it feels to help the 27 million 
Americans who can’t. 


Time To Read® can make you a better teacher, 
tutor, employer, volunteer, person 


At Time Inc., our success depends on the printed word 
and we realize the importance of a literate commu- 
nity. That’s why we started Time To Read® and why 
we work closely with volunteers from other busi- 
nesses, community groups and schools throughout the 
country to help teens and adults, who are marginal 
readers, to improve their reading, thinking and vo- 
cabulary skills. Now, we'd like to work with your 
organization. 


Succeed With Us 


Between 1986 and 1988, Time To Read® which uses 
Time Inc.’s magazines in its curriculum, has helped 
65% to 71% of our participants improve their reading 
scores. Since the program was started, in 1985, 92% 
of the learners reported greater personal success. And 





an overwhelming 75% find reading enjoyable for the 
first time. Perhaps most importantly, they feel more 
confidence than they’ve ever known. Most of our 
tutors agree it’s one of the most rewarding experiences 
they’ve ever had. 


Join Time To Read® in our commitment to literacy, and 
watch what we can do together. 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 


To find out more about Time To Read?® please write: 


Time To Read® Corporate Community Relations 
Time Inc. Rockefeller Center 
New York, NY 10020 Tel No.: (212) 522-1430 


time to read 


The Time inc. Literacy Program 
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Colorwatch seal. 
It means a Kodak system 
checks the developing for 
great color. And every 
print is on Kodak paper. 
~ Colorwatch seal, great color. 

No seal, who knows? 
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WHERE FASHION AND FIT COME TOGETHER 


A new concept in swimwear. Perfect proportion is 
the secret, created by combining inner construction 
with beautiful outer design. Now, it's easy to look 
your best on the beach or beside the pool. 


Each swimsuit is figure-enhancing in at least two, 
and up to four ways—supporting and flattering the 
bustline; defining and shaping the waistline; control- 
ling and flattening the tummy; minimizing the hips 
and thighs. And, Streamlines eliminates the guess- 
work. The hangtag tells you exactly what each swim- 
suit will do for you. 


Visit our swimwear department to receive your free 
booklet “How to Select The Right Swimsuit For You; 
and to preview the new Streamlines by Sirena 


collection. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL STORES 























Letters 





“East European countries dealt with 
their problems admirably, but the U.S. ignored 
international law in its military intervention 


As a native Rumanian, I am proud of 
the Rumanian people for their heroism in 
ridding themselves of their bloody ruler, 
Nicolae Ceausescu [WoRLD, Jan. 8]. No 
matter how perilous the future is or how 
many problems arise, nothing could be as 
bad as Ceausescu’s regime. The U.S. 
should do everything possible to encour- 
age this new democracy. 

Julian Praundeanu 
Furlong, Pa. 


When President George Bush acts ma- 
cho toward a small, brutal dictatorship like 
Manuel Noriega’s in Panama but kowtows 
to the large cruel one in China, his total 
lack of principle shows. 

Marshall Chao 
Midland, Mich. 


The irony of Ceausescu’s execution is 
disconcerting. A sense of revenge is under- 
standable, but restraint and due process 
would have been a more democratic begin- 

ning for a new regime. 
Walter G. Mullins 
De Soto, Texas 


No Red Menace? 


Congratulations on your selection of 
Mikhail Gorbachev as Man of the Decade. 
He has truly changed the world. However, 
I disagree with Strobe Talbott’s view that 
there never was a Soviet threat [MAN OF 
THE DECADE, Jan. 1]. The U.S.S.R. under 
Gorbachev changed for the better, but that 
doesn’t mean it was never evil, never pow- 
| erful and never sought world domination. 
| It is easy to say the doves were right, but it 
is only because their weak policies were 
never allowed to be proved wrong. 

Daniel J. Adams 
San Diego 


The Work of Planned Parenthood 


Your portrait of me [PROFILE, Dec. 11] 
was anything but perfect journalism. What's 
news right now is that amid unprecedented 
challenges to reproductive rights, Ameri- 
ca’s pro-choice majority is strong and vo- 
cal. What’s not news is what Planned Par- 
enthood’s chief executive is wearing or 
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what soft drink she prefers with her sand- 
wich. This article is typical of the sexist 
“profile of the lady executive,” which 
should be obsolete. TiMe’s readers would 
have been far better served by a piece that 
focused on the vital work of Planned Par- 
enthood. Instead, they were left with irrel- 
evancies that undermine the seriousness of 
Planned Parenthood’s mission—preserv- 
ing Americans’ right to make their own 
choice about childbearing. 
Faye Wattleton, President 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
New York City 


The organization Wattleton represents 
should change its name from Planned 
Parenthood to Afterthought Parenthood. 
There is nothing planned about an abor- 
tion. Preventing conception is different 
from terminating life. Wattleton’s ap- 
proach is to treat symptoms instead of 
solve the problem of unwanted births. 

Lenny De Maio 
Boyce, La. 





The Boys of Summer, Senior Class 

I disagree with Richard Corliss’s out- 
look on the Senior Professional Baseball 
Association [Sport, Dec. 18]. While I do 





not expect players who are 35 years old and 
over to perform to the standards of major 
league baseball, I do think they have one 
very important thing right. Unlike many 
athletes playing in the N.B.A. and N.F.LL., 
the Senior guys have not forgotten that 
sports are supposed to be fun. And the fact 
that fans of the Bradenton Explorers 
stayed and watched to the end of a game, 
even though their team was far behind, 





makes me think they haven't forgotten the 
pleasure of the game either. 

Nicholas Rajacich 

Toronto 


I am the person in the photograph you 
mistakenly identified as Joe Mincberg. I 
am a bullpen catcher for the West Palm 
Beach Tropics. Although I would like to 
think I could compete with the fine players 
on our team, I am not on the active roster, 
and my physical appearance does not rep- 
resent the level of player fitness. I warm up 
the starting and relief pitchers, but I do not 
play in the games. However, I travel with 
the team and see everyone daily. They are 
a very talented group of athletes. They 
train hard and are extremely fit. The Se- 
nior League is not a retirement home for 
old washed-up players. You overlooked 
some of the statistics of our outstanding 
players like Ron Washington, Toby Har- 
rah, Mickey Rivers and Mike Easler. Our 
pitching staff has enabled our team to lead 
the league in ERA, wins and fewest walks. 
The Tropics have a lot of gifted athletes 
who can still play baseball. 

James A. Bonfiglio 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Short People 


The article “A Chance to Be Taller,” 
on the use of hormones to promote growth 
(HEALTH, Jan. 8], holds special meaning 
and hope for those of us who are badgered 
by American society, where the average 
male is 5 ft. 9 in. Despite my parents’ allu- 
sions to the success of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, shortness of stature is a social 
impediment that requires a constant deter- 
mination to overcome. 

Vincent J. Cacciatore (5 ft. 2 in.) 
Glen Mills, Pa. 
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It's a very special feeling people in human services have 
for others...it’s gentleness and genuineness. Interest and con 
cern. Hope and compassion. And the considerate application 
of their skills. 

Doctors and nurses. like teachers, firefighters, social and 
municipal workers, and others in the not-for-profit commu 
nity are truly a special breed of people who dedicate them 
selves to others. 

They care. 

And so do we. Our pension and special savings programs 


are specially created for these special people. 
We salute the dedication of all who work in the not-for- 


profit community and pledge them our constant support. 
William J. Flynn. Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive 
Officer, Mutual of America, 666 Fifth Avenue. New York, 
NY LOLOS. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


Caring for Americans who care for us all. 
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Have You Heard the One About. . . 
When we were on a trip to West Ger- 

many, we saw lots of Trabants, the two-cyl- 

inder East German cars with the high pol- 


refugees to freedom across the border 
(WORLD, Jan. 1]. You related some of the 


didn’t tell our favorite. Here it is: a ““Trabi” 
stops at a red light, but when the light turns 
green, the little car can’t get going. People 
honk their horns and finally get out to see 
what’s the matter. The Trabi is stuck on a 
piece of gum. 





Mary and Juergen Witt 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Back in the old country, my uncle in- 
sists he cannot drive his buggy too close to 
a Trabant because his horse has acquired a 
taste for the little puffer’s plastic body pan- 
els; it eats them. 

Alex Farkas 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 





lution rate that carried many East German | 


jokes about the “little stinker,” but you | 













Does the “replica” outperform the famous original? 


Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen 
only *3923* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal. 


ne of the world’s truly fine line of products are Europe’s Mont- 

blane pens, appropriately named after that continent's high- 
est mountain. If you have ever written with a Montblanc pen, you 
know how great they really are. Writing with them is a delight 
and almost effortless. One substantial drawback, however, as 
with so many luxuries, is that their price is awfully high. It is 
easy to spend $150 or more for one of them. Our Japanese 
friends have created a “replica” of this outstanding pen, 
which (except for one small detail—it doesn’t have that 6- 
pointed star on the top) is indistinguishable in appear- 
ance, heft and feel. Not surprisingly, they called it Mount 
Fuji. It has the same hi-lacquer finish, with goldtone 
accents, as the famous original. The ceramic writing 
tip provides silk-smooth, effortless ged It will 
never flatten or skip, even after hardest and longest use: 

The most remarkable thing about the Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen is its price. We are the 

exclusive direct mail distributors of this splended writing instrument and can offer 
it therefore for just $39.95, But, we have an even better deal: Buy two for $79.90, 
and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! Discard 
those tacky ballpoint pens and those clumsy felt tips. Write smoothly and easily, 
zive character and good appearance to your writing. And make a really great buy. 
‘reat yourself to better writing and get your Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen(s) today! 

































The great 
© reservoir of 
the Mount Fuyi 
Ceramic Pen 
holds enough ink 
to draw a line 6.3 
miles long. That ts 
enough to write a me- 
dium-size novel. But 
just in case, an extra tip 
and an extra reservoir are 
included 































Tired Phrases 


I've got an expression that I would like 
to add to your list of “Buzz Words Most 
Ready for Early Retirement” [BusINEss, 
Jan. 1]. Although your choice of terms such 
as “upscale marketing,” “synergy,” “prior- 
itizing quality time” and “interfacing” is 
quite appropriate, you should have includ- 
ed “work the phone,” as in “the President 
worked the phone to foreign leaders,” 
which appeared in the same issue in a cap- 
tion that accompanied your story on the in- 





vasion of Panama. 
(The Rev.) Arthur A. Preisinger 
Seguin, Texas 


One overworked phrase you neglected 


| was the intolerable “y’ know.” 





Howard E, Congdon 
St. Maries, Idaho 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Tine & Life Buildeng 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

{Fax number: (212) 522-0601 

Letters should include the writer's tull name, address and home telephone, and 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 






FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER For quantity orders (100 +), call Ernest Gerard, 


2, our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 543- 
is ae { eo > int S285 6570 or write him at the po below. 


Please give order Code #4800 A201 for Mount Fuji since 1967 ill ® 


Ceramic Pen. If you prefer, mail check or card au- 
131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


thorization and expiration. We need daytime phone 
for all orders and issuing bank for charge orders 
UPS/insurance: $4.95 for one Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen 
and $6.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA delivery 
You have 3 day return and one year warranty. 




















On February 24th, over 200 
industry leaders will teach women 
to mind their own business. 


The Tenth National Conference for Women in the Businesses 
of Fashion, Beauty, Fitness, Food and Home Fashion. Satur- 
day, February 24, 1990, 9 am to 7 pm. The Sheraton Centre 
and the Grand Hyatt, New York City. 


Are you a woman looking to start your own business? Trying to 
make one grow? Working to succeed in the corporate world? 

If you are, you can get some straight answers and practical informa- 
tion at the Tenth National Conference. A ticket buys you attendance to 
three workshops, a morning keynote address, luncheon, and a net- 
working reception afterwards. 

Tickets are ona first-come, first-served basis. So if you're wondering 
what your next move in business should be, come learn all about it. 


CALL TODAY for a registration form and a list of all 54 workshops. 


1-800-321-6962. FAX* 212-983-6435 


IN NEW YORK CITY CALL: 212-692-9100 
For discounts on airfare call 1 800-325-4933, use AWED profile #B9912497. 
Sponsored by AWED; The American Woman's Economic Development Corporation. 





The network that works. 
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Over the years, each and every one of 
us has been paying a higher price for 
diesel fuel than we realize. Because 
diesel fuel, while costing less in terms 
of dollars and cents, pollutes more. 


In fact, compared to conventional 
leaded and unleaded fuel, the diesel 
emissions we breathe carry more grime, 
which contributes to sooty clothes 

and blackened buildings. 


And while clothes and buildings can 
always be cleaned, the less visible 
effects that occur inside our bodies 


Now there's a diesel fuel that helps this machine run better. 2 be moe serous. 


World Problems World Solutions 





Until now, the best alternative to diesel 
fuel was cleaner-burning methanol. But 
methanol required a drastic engine 
redesign, and many of the economic 
benefits of diesel fuel were lost. 


Working from a different approach, 

ICl is developing a way to modify 

the methanol fuel instead of the engine. 
What we're working on is called 
Avocet! an additive, currently being 
tested, that allows methanol to be 

used in conventional diesel engines. 


This methanol/Avocet mixture not only 
helps engines run better, but since it burns 
far more cleanly, it pollutes less. And 

that should help our bodies run better. 


Avocet is just one of many products 

and technologies ICI is developing as part 
of our ongoing commitment to solving 
world problems. 


We're also looking for ways to fight world 
hunger through biotechnology research on 
plants. Our health care efforts are helping 
in the treatment of breast cancer and 

other serious diseases. And we're working 
on developing new, ozone-friendly 
fluorocarbons. 


Through continued research and 
innovation, ICI is developing products 
and technologies that help make 

a Safer, better world. And that should 
help us all breathe just a little bit easier. 


word Class 
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Under Fire 


The N.R.A. is more than just another special-interest group —but like 
many empires it is neither as imposing nor as invincible as it looks 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


n Scottsdale, Ariz., National Rifle 

Association President Joe Foss 

knows exactly where he stands on the 

question of gun control. A highly 

decorated World War II fighter pi- 
lot, a former Governor of South Dakota, 
first commissioner of the American Foot- 
ball League, and a retired brigadier gener- 
al, Foss speaks with the relish of a man with 
unyielding convictions. “I say all guns are 
good guns,” he pronounces. “There are no 
bad guns. I say the whole nation should be 
an armed nation. Period.” 

At a time when firearms in the U.S. are 
involved in more than 30,000 deaths each 
year and drug gangs sport arsenals that a 
small army might envy, that militantly pro 
gun position has put the National Rifle 
Association at odds with the majority of 
Americans. To its opponents, the N.R.A. is 
the Darth Vader of special-interest groups, a 
force of 2.8 million members who can launch 





a tidal wave of constituent letters toward any 
legislator who ventures a word in support of 
gun control. Speaking before Congress last 
year, James Brady, the former White House 
press secretary who was wounded during 
John Hinckley's 1981 shooting of Ronald 
Reagan, called the N.R.A. an “evil empire” 
that tries to block any effort to redress the 
tragedy of gun violence. 

hat kind of hyperbole too often char- 
acterizes the gun debate on both sides. For 
one thing, Brady’s description hardly does 
justice to a complex association that is 
partly a lobby, partly a sporting group and 


largely a gathering of the faithful. It also | 


won't do because the N.R.A. is not just an- 
other special-interest group. It is the pivot- 
al player in the evolving national concern 
about guns. What the N.R.A. is, and what it 
becomes, will do much to determine the 
outcome of that debate. 

In a nation of 70 million gun owners, 
the N.R.A. speaks to a venerable American 
attachment to firearms. There may be no 
other society in which guns enjoy such a 
deeply embedded prestige or such endur- 
ing glamour. Many Americans contend 
that the wide distribution of firepower 
among all levels of society was crucial to es- 
tablishing the republic and is essential to 
maintaining it. The N.R.A. has gone fur- 
ther, putting firearms at the center of a 
faith so fierce that the ordinary terms of 
political belief—words like “conviction” 
and “position” —may not be sufficient to 
grasp it. Says N.R.A. Executive Vice Presi- 
dent J. Warren Cassidy: “You would get a 
far better understanding if you approached 
us as if you were approaching one of the 
great religions of the world.” 

Like most religions, the N.R.A. must 
contend with heretics and schisms. And 
like many empires, it may not be as impos- 
ing as it looks. Some N.R.A. members com- 
plain that the organization is in the grip of 
extremists who have turned off the public, 


The family of Sokhim An, killed in the Stockton 


massacre, at a memorial service last week. Ata 


California gun range, right, an N.R.A.-certified 
instructor watches a student try her aim. 


WHAT GUN 
OWNERS SAY 


Overall, do you agree with 
the National Rifle Association? 


Yes 


67% HRS 


Are you for or against a 
federal law requiring a seven- 
day waiting period and a 
background check for anyone 
who wants to buy a handgun? 


For 


87% Sees 


Do you favor mandatory 
registration of 


Yes 


73% eS 


Semiautomatic 
weapons 


Handguns or pistols 72% eS 


Ly. 
50% 


Rifles 
Shotguns 


Would stricter gun laws reduce 
violence in the U.S.? 


Yes 
31% i 
No 


63% BRAS, 


IME/CNN on 
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while others grumble that the pinstripe 
leadership in Washington has grown too 
accommodating. Hard-liners have split off 
to form their own bristling grouplets, while 
constant maneuvering has become a fact of 
life among the factions on the N.R.A.’s 


member board. With more than 50 state 
and local gun-control bills awaiting action 
around the country roup’s leaders 
and many of its members are wondering 
how often—if ever—they should compro- 
mise. Just how fiercely should they stick to 
their guns? 

Though it once enjoyed the reputation 
of being an invincible lobbyist, the N.R.A. 
has recently been forced to accept legisla- 
tion that it instinctively resisted at first, in- 
cluding laws to ban “cop killer” handgun 
bullets that pierce protective vests and 
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plastic guns that could elude metal detec- 
tors at airports and public buildings. Tak- 
ing stands that made it easy for opponents 
to paint the group as wantonly indifferent 
to public safety, the N.R.A. has found itself 
repeatedly battling police organizations, 
whose leaders complain that they are being 
outgunned by gangs and drug dealers. In 
1988 it suffered its first statewide referen- 
dum loss. Maryland voters that year re- 
fused to repeal a law that would allow the 
banning of some kinds of handguns. This 
was despite an N.R.A. campaign that cost 
$6.6 million, nine times as much as the op- 
position spent. 

Then came Patrick Purdy. A year ago 
last week the deranged welder used a semi- 
automatic “assault rifle” to spray bullets at 
an elementary school in Stockton, Calif 


When the shooting and screaming had 
ended, five children lay dead; 29 others 
and one teacher were injured. For many 
Americans, 
ened into a compelling certainty: too much 
One 


year later, California and five cities else- 


a long-held misgiving hard- 
firepower was too easily available 


where have laws restricting or prohibiting 
weapons like the one Purdy used 

Even gun owners seem inclined to ac- 
cept such restrictions. In a poll for 
TIME/CNN by the firm of Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, 56% of the gun owners 
questioned described themselves as sup- 
porters of the N.R.A. Yet 73% approved of 
mandatory registration of semiautomatic 
weapons. Also, 8 said they would sup 
port passage of a federal law to require 
a seven-day waiting period and a back- 
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ground check for anyone want- 
ing to buy a handgun. Those 
are proposals that the House 
will consider again in its up- 
coming session. 

Shifting public attitudes 
are one reason that the most 
potent N.R.A. weapon—the 
threat to swamp opponents on 
Election Day—has been prov- 
ing harder to deliver. The asso- 
ciation’s political-action com- 
mittee, the fifth most generous 
in the country, spent nearly 
$4.7 million to back political 
candidates in the 1988 elec- 
tion, up from $876,000 in 
1980. Yet according to a study 
by the Coalition to Stop Gun 
Violence, the N.R.A. has failed 
to unseat a single one of its tar- 
geted incumbents in the past 
two congressional elections. 

If the N.R.A. appears down, 
it is by no means out, especially 
since the same fear of crime 
that leads some people to call 
for gun control sends many 
others running to buy a side 
arm. “It’s great to have the 
N.R.A. Out there battling for 
us,” says Jean Pitman of Vero 
Beach, Fla., who bought a pis- 
tol after her home was robbed. 
“The real worry for me is los- 
ing the right to own my 
gun.” 

Though N.R.A. mem- 
bership has declined by 
300,000 since 1984, the 
group set a fund-raising 
record of $15 million in 
1989. It spent $1.5 mil- 
lion to defeat Michael 
Dukakis in the 1988 
presidential race, and its 
efforts are credited with 
turning a portion of the 
vote against him. And 
since 1981, when Mor- 
ton Grove, IIl., became the first American 
town to pass a comprehensive handgun 
ban, the N.R.A. has persuaded 38 states to 
pass pre-emptive laws that prohibit similar 
actions by local communities. 

Nowhere is its enduring clout more evi- 
dent than in Congress, where the group is 
preparing for another round in its fight 
against the Brady bill. (The proposal takes 
its unofficial name from James Brady and 
his wife Sarah, who became a gun-control 
activist after her husband was shot.) 
When the measure first went before the 
House in 1988, it lost by a vote of 228 to 
182. This year few expect it to pass the 
House or even to emerge from committee 
in the Senate. Prospects are not much bet- 
ter for Senate passage of a bill to ban as- 
sault-style weapons. Concedes Michael 
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“Basicall 
it’s a war for them to take any 
for the minds 


of the 
uncommitt 
N.R.A. LOBBYIST BAKER 





Beard of the Coalition 
to Stop Gun Violence: 
“We know it’s going 
to take another tragedy 


action,” 

One of the N.R.A.’s 
brightest stars is its chief 
lobbyist, James Jay Bak- 
er, 36, a former assistant 
county prosecutor in 
Missouri, who is some- 
times touted as the orga- 
nization’s next leader. 
Baker can talk like a true believer. “Gun 
control is a cop-out,” he says, “an easy solu- 
tion to a complex problem. And it doesn’t 
work.” But in Washington legislation is an 
art of compromise, and you cannot do much 
logrolling by digging in your heels. So Baker 
can also be more accommodating, recog- 
nizing the public’s changing mood on gun 
owners’ rights. “There are no absolute 
rights,” he acknowledges. “It’s a question of 
where you draw the lines.” 


A long-running advertising campaign 
features diverse gun owners displaying 
their weapons and declaring, “I’m the 
N.R.A.” But who really is the N.R.A.? 
Though the group may boast its share of 
heavyset hunters with rifle racks in their 
pickups, typical members come from a 
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more domesticated breed: 
white suburban men—only 3% 
3 are women—somewhat more 
affluent and better educated 
than the American norm. The 
dues-paying roster includes ac- 
tor Charlton Heston, writer- 
editor Michael Korda and ac- 
tor Jerry Mathers, the Beaver 
of sitcom fame. 

Some of the most powerful 
figures in Washington carry 
N.R.A. cards, including Speak- 
er of the House Tom Foley. 
That John F. Kennedy was a 
member may be ironic but not 
surprising: so were Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt and 
Dwight Eisenhower, Richard 
Nixon and Ronald Reagan. 
Likewise George Bush, though 
after he announced a ban last 
year on the importation of 
military-style semiautomatic 
weapons, some disgruntled 
N.R.A. Stalwarts launched a 
wobbly attempt to revoke his 
membership. 

The N.R.A. was founded in 
1871 by a group of former 
Union Army officers dismayed 
that so many Northern sol- 
diers, often poorly trained, had 
been scarcely capable of using 
their weapons. For many years 
it concentrated on marksman- 
ship and gun safety. Fending off gun con- 
trol did not become an important N.R.A. 
concern until the 1930s, when Congress 
passed a law restricting sawed-off shotguns 
and machine guns. Then came the 1960s 
and the grim wave of political assassina- 
tions. In the grief and anger that followed 
the murders of Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Robert F. Kennedy, Congress passed the 
Gun Control Act of 1968, which banned in- 
terstate and mail-order shipment of fire- 
arms and ammunition and permitted fed- 
eral inspection of gun dealers. 

Though it opposed the bill, the N.R.A. 
was still largely an association of hunters, 
collectors and sport shooters, not yet an 
outfit honed for hard legislative battle. It 
became more aggressive in the mid-1970s, 
when frustrated hard-liners began to form 
splinter organizations. A political-action 
committee was established, along with a 
lobbying arm, the Institute for Legislative 
Action. The group launched a recruiting 
drive that in ten years tripled the member- 
ship to 3 million. 

The militants wanted more. At the 
1977 national convention they staged what 
is known in N.R.A. lore as the Cincin- 
nati Revolt. They installed Harlon Carter, 
a former head of the U.S. Border Patrol, 
as executive vice president, the seat of day- 
to-day power in the organization. Neal 


Knox, another unyielding hard-liner, was 





Four Critical Battles 


Law-enforcement groups 
long called for a federal 
ban on handgun bullets 
that can pierce the 
protective vests worn by 
police officers. The N.R.A 
broke its traditional 
alliance with police, 
arguing that such 
legislation would outlaw 
many types of rifle 
ammunition and open the 
way to further restrictions 


Teflon-coated leaden bullets: 
where the controversy started. 


on gun ownership. The 
N.R.A. helped kill the 


measure in 1984. Two 


years later, however, it bowed to pressure from police and the 
public, Congress passed a compromise bill, which exempted 
target shooting and sporting ammunition. 


The N.R.A. won a big 
victory four years ago, 
when Congress diluted 
the 1968 Gun Control 
Act, passed in the wake of 
the Robert Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King Jr 
assassinations. The N.R.A 
argued that the record- 

& keeping and licensing 
provisions in the law 
gy allowed federal agents to 


mi =I harass law- abiding gun 


The dealers’ record-keeping burden owners and dealers. The 
became lighter after the 1986 law. 


McClure-Volkmer bill, 
the Firearms Owners 


Protection Act, repealed the ban on the interstate sale of rifles 
and shotguns and restricted agents to only one unannounced 


inspection of gun dealers’ premises each year 


When Congress tried to 
outlaw pistols that are 
hard to detect because 
they are made of high-tech 
plastics, the N.R.A 
responded that there were 
no undetectable plastic 
guns on the market. The 
models currently available, 
such as the Austrian-made 


— > ee 


t a“ 


Apartly disassembled Glock, right, 
identifiable in this X ray. 


manufactured in the future 


made head of the lobbying operation 

Geared for action, and heartened by a 
Reagan Administration that was unsympa- 
thetic to gun control, the N.R.A. entered its 
most bellicose phase. In 1986 it realized a 
long-sought objective when Congress di- 
luted the Gun Control Act of 1968. Even 
that victory left some members unhappy 
because a provision in the bill outlawed the 
future possession or transfer of machine 
guns 

Then came another turnaround. Carter 
retired to Arizona in 1985, though he is still 
said by many to be a power behind the 
scenes. Knox had already stalked off to 
form a militant splinter group called 
the Firearms Coalition, after being ousted 
by Carter and a majority of board members 
who were opposed to his unbending atti- 
tudes. In Knox's place as chief lobbyist 
the board installed J. Warren Cassidy, a 
Dartmouth graduate and a former mayor 
of Lynn, Mass., who went on to become 


Glock, do have metal 
parts. Gun supporters 
suggested that future 
plastic-and-metal weapons 
could be spotted if metal 
detectors were set at their most sensitive levels. Police groups 
said this solution was unworkable, so the N.R.A. helped fashion a 
compromise that outlawed any all-plastic handguns 


After the slaughter: Purdy’ 's Chinese-made semiautomatic rifle. 


After Patrick Purdy used a semiautomatic version of the AK-47 
rifle to kill five children in Stockton, Calif., the state prohibited 
the sale, manufacture or unlicensed possession of 56 military- 
style weapons. The N.R.A. fought the bill, arguing that such guns 


were technically identical to semiautomatic hunting rifles 


executive vice president four years later 
If Carter and Knox were too belliger- 
ent for some tastes, Cassidy is too supple 
for others. His relative polish makes some 
true believers suspect he is too comfort- 
able in Washington. Though Cassidy is a 
retired Marine lieutenant colonel, some 
whisper that he is not a real gun enthusi- 
ast, a heresy by N.R.A. standards. With the 
N.R.A. board divided between old-style 
sportsmen and newer militants, there 
have been fitful attempts by factions loyal 
to Carter to unseat Cassidy. “If you want 
to understand the N.R.A. board,” 
Knox, “you study the Politburo.” 
protests that the divisions are grossly ex- 
“It does not impair the daily 
National Rifle Associa- 


advises 
Cassidy 


aggerated. 
operation of the 
tion,” he insists 
The emphasis on legislative battles has 
taken the spotlight and a fair amount of the 
budget away from the N.R.A.’s more tradi- 
tional sport-shooting and training activi- 
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ties. “General operations” include hunter- 
safety 
courses for police offered around the 
country. That got just 11% of N.R.A. re- 
sources in 1988, down from 19% in 1980 
Lobbying got 25% of the 1988 budget. “We 
have been forced to give it priority,” ex- 
plains N.R.A, First Vice President Richard 
Riley. “Or there wouldn’t be a right to 
keep and bear arms.’ 

At one N.R.A. facility, the gun contro- 
versy has made large contributors “scared 
and worried,” says Eric Sundstrom, chief 
fund raiser for the N.R.A. training center in 
Colorado Springs. The N.R.A. trains U.S 
shooting teams there for international 
competitions at a gleaming indoor com- 
plex that it funds jointly with the U.S 
Olympic Committee. Last year the center 
fell $50,000 short of a training budget of 
$450,000 that depends partly on private 
and corporate contributions. “The N.R.A. 
needs to promote positive sports more,” 


programs and the 64 firearms 




























says center director Lons Wigger. 

There is little evidence to sup- 
port accusations that the N.R.A. Is a 
tool of the firearms industry. Al- 
most 60% of its $77.6 million in 
1988 revenues came from member- 
ship dues, now $25 annually. Only 
about 10% comes from advertising, 
mostly for guns, in its five publica- 
tions. The N.R.A. has taken posi- 
tions against the domestic firearms 
industry, including its support for 
gun imports. The organization has 
also bared its fangs at manufactur- 
ers who seem fainthearted, like 
Colt Industries when it withdrew 
one of its semiautomatic rifles from 
the market following the Stockton 
massacre 

Nothing stirs N.R.A. passions 
like the Second Amendment. “The 
right to keep and bear arms” is the 
mantra of the N.R.A., the phrase re- 
peated until the words ring in the 
ears of gun-control advocates. Ac 
tually, the N.R.A. emphasizes only the sec- 
ond half of the amendment. The full text 
says, “A well regulated Militia, being nec- 
essary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear Arms, 
shall not be infringed.” 

Many judges and legal scholars—in 
cluding former Chief Justice Warren Bur 
ger—have said the amendment was in- 
tended to protect the formation of citizens’ 
militias, not to ensure the right of every in 
dividual to possess weapons. The N.R.A. of- 
fended conservative groups in 1987 by re- 
fusing to support the nomination of 
Robert Bork to the Supreme Court after 
learning that Bork disagreed with the 
N.R.A. stand on the Second Amendment. 

In its handful of Second Amendment 
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- ond Amendment have little legal 
standing. “It’s not that the N.R.A. i 
losing in court. They’re not trying,” 
says Franklin Zimring, a professor 
of law at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. However, the organi- 
zation has been building an indis- 
putable legal foundation in state 
courts. It has succeeded in getting 
43 states to introduce provisions 
into their constitutions guarantee- 
ing individuals a right to bear arms. 

Even if the gun lobby eventu- 
ally gains court recognition for its 
reading of the Constitution, that 
would not guarantee gun owners 
absolute immunity from govern- 
ment regulation. “It’s very difficult 
to find an absolute right in the 
Constitution,” explains University 
of Virginia Law Professor A.E. 
Dick Howard. 

There are few things that anger 
N.R.A. leaders as much as their rep- 

utation for recklessly 
opposing even the most 
sensible gun limits. 


rulings, the Supreme 
Court has never un- 


equivocally supported “The people we ee goal, they insist, 
the interpretation pre- s has been to ensure that 
ferred by the N.R.A. battle all the time, gun-control laws are 
When the N.R.A. chal the antigunners, drafted tightly enough 
lenged the local hand- V'll battle so that legitimate weap- 
gun ban in Morton - ons and ammunition are 
Grove on the ground them until I not affected. They say 
that it violated the state quit breathing.” their no-retreat, no- 


and federal constitu- 
tions, four lower courts 
rejected that argument. 


surrender approach to 
most battles is just tacti- 
cal. “You don’t give up 


N.R.A. PRESIDENT FOSS 











In 1983 the Supreme ground from the first 
Court declined to hear the case on appeal day,” says chief lobbyist Baker 
Critics of the N.R.A. say the group Opponents charge that the organiza- 
avoids bringing court cases because its | tion agrees to compromise only when it 
leaders know their claims about the Sec- | sees that its blanket opposition to a new 
Do you own one of these? 
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law is going down to defeat. That's what 
happened, critics say, in the 1985 fight over 
the bill to ban “cop killer” bullets and the 
1988 battle over plastic guns. Moreover, 
many N.R.A. activists believe any attempt to 
regulate firearms is part of the “salami 
game”: a slice-by-slice diminishing of their 
rights. Says N.R.A. past President Jim 
Reinke: “If we give in on the handgun 
wailing period and assault rifles, we'd lose 
half our membership, and six months later 
the antigunners will want our long guns.” 

The bruising zealotry of some N.R.A. 
members has begun to hurt their cause. 
California used to be the kind of place that 
the N.R.A. could count on. A typical police 
chief was Daryl Gates of Los Angeles, who 
liked to urge law-abiding citizens to keep a 
gun at home. Many Californians needed 
no such urging, In a 1982 referendum, the 
state’s voters clobbered a ballot measure 
that would have banned the sale of hand- 
guns and required those already held to be 
registered. 

Within days of the Stockton massa- 
cre, several bills to prohibit the sale or 
possession of semiautomatic weapons 
came before the state legislature. The 
proposed bans were supported by police 
groups, by Republican Governor George 
Deukmejian and even by Chief Gates. 
Enter the N.R.A. Mounting its typical 
take-no-prisoners campaign, the group 
mobilized California’s 260,000 N.R.A. 
members and inundated legislators with 
mail and phone calls. This time it didn't 
work. The ban squeaked through by a 
single vote in the state assembly. Recall 
attempts launched by independent pro- 
gun groups against three legislators who 
supported the law fizzled out. 

One target of the progun 
groups was Democratic As- 
semblyman Bruce Bronzan 





of Fresno, a longtime gun owner who had 


been endorsed by the N.R.A. “The way the 
N.R.A. lobbies, there is no give of any kind,” 
Bronzan says. “The people who called my 
office, who wrote letters, who lobbied my 
staff daily considered you anti-gun owner 
and anti-Constitution if you considered any 
strictures on ownership at all. You cither 
had to agree with them 100% or you were 
against them.” The tactic backfired, says 
Bronzan. “I received calls from lifelong 
N.R.A. members who felt annoyed that the 
N.R.A. Was out of touch with the rank and 
file on this particular issue.” 


evertheless, some California 
progun activists complain that 
the N.R.A. failed because it was 
too slow and timid. While it 
quickly takes charge of legisla- 
tive fights in Washington, the organization 
rarely enters local or state battles until it is 
summoned by one of its affiliates, and even 
then not before testing the waters. When it 
does jump in, it tends to do so with both 
feet. That was one important reason the 
N.R.A. lost its battle to repeal a Maryland 
law that set up a Governor-appointed com- 
mittee to prohibit certain handguns. The 
gun lobby enraged Governor William 
Donald Schaefer, a supporter of the law, 
by distributing a broadsheet that accused 
him of “untruths” and “flip-flops.” That 
made the popular Schaefer so angry that 
he became an active campaigner against 
the N.R.A. 

“When they targeted him, it boomer- 
anged,” says Schaefer's former press secre- 
tary, Bob Douglas. Some of the N.R.A.’s 
legislative allies have also been put off by 
the group’s habit of turning upon old 
friends for a single de- 
parture from gospel. Ari- 
zona Democratic Sena- 
tor Dennis DeConcini, a 











longtime N.R.A. supporter, is now targeted 
in N.R.A. literature because he sponsored 
one of several bills before Congress that 
propose to ban assault rifles. 

The growing rift between the N.R.A. 
and some police groups is another impor- 
tant reason lawmakers feel freer to resist 
gun-lobby pressure. Last year the N.R.A. 
went up against Texas police groups over 
its lobbying for a law permitting citizens to 
carry concealed weapons. “They're an 800- 
Ib. gorilla with no finesse,” complains Ron- 
ald DeLord, president of the Combined 
Law Enforcement Associations of Texas. 
“Every issue isn’t the Alamo.” 

Disenchantment of that kind may ex- 
plain why N.R.A. membership has been 
stagnant while gun ownership overall is 
climbing. “Most of the gun owners of 
America are riding on the coattails of the 
N.R.A.,”” complains President Foss, “con- 
tent to let us fight the fight to save their 
guns and be the bad guys in the media.” 

The question for the N.R.A. is whether 
it will continue to speak for a large body of 
opinion or dwindle into sound and fury 
from the margins. That will probably de- 
pend on whether it can match its voice to 
the sentiments of people who are citizens 
as well as gun owners. If the N.R.A. has the 
appeal of a faith, it also has the weaknesses 
of many religions. Faith can be too blunt 
and brittle, too full of certainties to engage 
all the dense dilemmas of American life. In 
a matter as complex as gun control, the 
mind that allows room for question marks 
can have its advantages over the one that 
says “period.” It may be, as Joe Foss says, 
that gun owners in America are content to 
let the N.R.A. fight their battles. Then 
again, perhaps gun owners are not sure 
that it is always their battles the N.R.A. is 
fighting. — Reported by Jonathan Beaty/ 
Los Angeles, Michael Riley/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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The Case for Firearms... 


The N.R.A.’s executive vice president says guns will keep America free 


By J. WARREN CASSIDY 





he American people have a right “to keep and bear 

arms.” This right is protected by the Second Amendment 
to the Constitution, just as the right to publish editorial com- 
ment in this magazine is protected by the First Amendment. 
Americans remain committed to the constitutional right to 
free speech even when their most powerful oracles have, at 
times, abused the First Amendment’s inherent powers. Obvi- 
ously the American people be- 
lieve no democracy can survive 
without a free voice. 

In the same light, the au- 
thors of the Bill of Rights knew 
that a democratic republic has a 
right—indeed, a need—to keep 
and bear arms. Millions of 
American citizens just as ada- 
mantly believe the Second 
Amendment is crucial to the 
maintenance of the democratic 
process. Many express this be- 
lief through membership in the 
National Rifle Association of 
America. 

Our cause is neither trendy 
nor fashionable, but a basic 
American belief that spans 
generations. The N.R.A.’S 
strength has never originated 
in Washington but instead has 
reached outward and upward 
from Biloxi, Albuquerque, 
Concord, Tampa, Topeka 
from every point on the com- 
pass and from communities 
large and small. Those who fail 
to grasp this widespread com- 
mitment will never understand 
the depth of political and 
philosophical dedication symbolized by the letters N.R.A. 

Scholars who have devoted carcers to the study of the Sec- 
ond Amendment agree in principle that the right to keep and 
bear arms is fundamental to our concept of democracy. No 
high-court decision has yet found grounds to challenge this 
basic freedom. Yet some who oppose this freedom want to 
waive the constitutionality of the “gun control” question for 
the sake of their particular—and sometimes peculiar—brand 
of social reform. 

In doing so they seem ready, even eager, to disregard a 
constitutional right 
exercised by at least 
70 million Americans 
who own firearms. 
Contrary to current 
antigun evangelism, 
these gun owners are 
not bad people. They 
are hardworking, law 
abiding, tax paying. 
They are safe, sane 
and courteous in 
their use of guns. 


Gun owners are 
not bad people. 
They have never 


been, nor will they 
ever be, a threat to 
law-and-order. 
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They have never been, nor will they ever be, a threat to 
law-and-order. 

History repeatedly warns us that human character cannot 
be scrubbed free of its defects through vain attempts to regu- 
late inanimate objects such as guns. What has worked in the 
past, and what we see working now, are tough, N.R.A.-support- 
ed measures that punish the incorrigible minority who place 
themselves outside the law. 

As a result of such measures, violent crimes with firearms, 
like assault and robbery, have 
stabilized or are actually declin- 
ing. We see proof that levels of 
firearm ownership cannot be 
associated with levels of crimi- 
nal violence, except for their 
deterrent value. On the other 
hand, tough laws designed to 
incarcerate violent offenders 
offer something gun control 
cannot: swift, sure justice met- 
ed out with no accompanying 
erosion of individual liberty. 

Violent crime continues to 
rise in cities like New York and 
Washington even after severe 
firearm-control statutes were 
rushed into place. Criminals, 
understandably, have illegal 
ways of obtaining guns. Anti- 
gun laws—the waiting periods, 
background checks, handgun 
bans, et al.—only harass those 
who obcy them, Why should an 
honest citizen be deprived of a 
firearm for sport or self-de- 
fense when, for a gangster, ob- 
taining a gun is just a matter of 
showing up on the right street 
corner with enough money? 

Antigun opinion steadfastly 
ignores these realities known to rank-and-file police offi- 
cers—men and women who face crime firsthand, not police 
administrators who face mayors and editors. These law- 
enforcement professionals tell us that expecting firearm re- 
strictions to act as crime-prevention measures is wishful 
thinking. They point out that proposed gun laws would not 
have stopped heinous crimes committed by the likes of John 
Hinckley Jr., Patrick Purdy, Laurie Dann or mentally dis- 
turbed, usually addicted killers. How can such crimes be used 
as examples of what gun control could prevent? 

There are better ways to advance our society than to ex- 
cuse criminal behavior. The N.R.A. initiated the first hunter- 
safety program, which has trained millions of young hunters. 
We are the shooting sports’ leading safety organization, with 
more than 26,000 certified instructors training 750,000 stu- 
dents and trainees last year alone. Through 1989 there were 
9,818 N.R.A.-certified law-enforcement instructors teaching 
marksmanship to thousands of peace officers. 

Frankly, we would rather keep investing N.R.A. resources 
in such worthwhile efforts instead of spending our time and 
members’ money debunking the failed and flawed promises of 
gun prohibitionists. 

If you agree, I invite you to join the N.R.A. a 
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. .. And the Case Against Them 


The head of Handgun Control says weapons are killing the future 


By SARAH BRADY 


A s America enters the next decade, it does so with an ap- 
palling legacy of gun violence. The 1980s were tragic 
years that saw nearly a quarter of a million Americans die 
from handguns—four times as many as were killed in the Viet 
Nam War. We began the decade by witnessing yet another 
President, Ronald Reagan, become a victim of a would-be as- 
sassin’s bullet. That day my husband Jim, his press secretary, 
also became a statistic in Amer- 
ica’s handgun war. 

Gun violence is an epidemic 
in this country. In too many cit- 
ies, the news cach night reports 
another death by a gun. As 
dealers push out in search 
of new addicts, Smalltown, 
U.S.A., is introduced to the 
mindless gun violence fostered 
by the drug trade. 

And we are killing our fu- 
ture. Every day a child in this 
country loses his or her life 
to a handgun. Hundreds more 
are permanently injured, often 
because a careless adult left 
within easy reach a loaded hand- 
gun purchased for self-defense. 

Despite the carnage, Amer- 
ica stands poised to face an 
even greater escalation of 
bloodshed. The growing popu- 
larity of military-style assault 
weapons could turn our streets 
into combat zones. Assault 
weapons, designed solely to 
mow down human beings, are 
turning up at an alarming rate 
in the hands of those most 
prone to violence—drug deal- 
ers, gang members, hate groups and the mentally ill. 

The Stockton, Calif., massacre of little children was a 
warning to our policymakers. But Congress lacked the cour- 
age to do anything. During the year of inaction on Capitol 
Hill, we have seen too many other tragedies brought about by 
assault weapons. In Louisville an ex-employee of a printing 
plant went on a shooting spree with a Chinese-made semi- 
automatic version of the AK-47, gunning down 21 people, kill- 
ing eight and himself. Two Colorado women were murdered 
and several others injured by a junkie using a stolen MAC-11 
semiautomatic pistol. And Congress votes itself a pay raise. 

The National Rifle Association, meanwhile, breathes a 
sigh of relief, gratified that your attention is now elsewhere. 
he only cooling-off period the N.R.A. favors is a postpone- 
ment of legislative action. It counts on public anger to fade be- 
fore such outrage can be directed at legislators. The N.R.A. 
runs feel-good ads saying guns are not the problem and there 
is nothing we can do to prevent criminals from getting guns. In 
fact, it has said that guns in the wrong hands are the “price we 
pay for freedom.” I guess I’m just not willing to hand the next 
John Hinckley a deadly handgun. Neither is the nation’s law- 
enforcement community, the men and women who put their 
lives on the line for the rest of us every day. 








Two pieces of federal legislation can make a difference 
right now. First, we must require a national waiting period be- 
fore the purchase of a handgun, to allow for a criminal-records 
check. Police know that waiting periods work. In the 20 years 
that New Jersey has required a background check, authorities 
have stopped more than 10,000 convicted felons from pur- 
chasing handguns. 

We must also stop the sale and domestic production of 
semiautomatic assault weapons. These killing machines 
_ Clearly have no legitimate 
2 sporting purpose, as President 
Bush recognized when he per- 
manently banned _ their 
importation. 

These public-safety mea- 
% sures are supported by the 
* vast majority of Americans— 

including gun owners. In fact, 
these measures are so sensible 
that I never realized the cam- 
paign to pass them into law 
would be such an uphill battle. 
But it can be done, 

Jim Brady knows the im- 
portance of a waiting period. 
He knows the living hell of a 
gunshot wound. Jim and I are 
not afraid to take on the 
N.R.A. leaders, and we will 
fight them everywhere we 
can. As Jim said in his con- 
gressional testimony, “I don’t 
question the rights of respon- 
sible gun owners. That's not 
the issue. The issue is whether 
the John Hinckleys of the 
world should be able to walk 
into gun stores and purchase 
handguns instantly. Are you 
willing and ready to cast a 

vote for a commonsense public-safety bill endorsed by ex- 
perts—law enforcement?” 

Are we as a nation going to accept America’s bloodshed, 
or are we ready to stand up and do what is right? When are we 
going to say “Enough”? We can change the direction in which 
America is headed. We can prevent the 1990s from being 
bloodier than the past ten years. If cach of you picks up a pen 
and writes to your Senators and Representative tonight, you 
would be surprised at how quickly we could collect the votes 
we need to win the war for a safer America. 

Let us enter a new 
decade committed to 
finding solutions to the 
problem of gun vio- 
lence. Let your legisla- 
tors know that voting 
with the gun lobby— 
and against public safe- 
ty—isnolongeraccept- 
able. Let us send a sig- 
nal to lawmakers that 
we demand action, not 
CXCUSCS. A 


The issue is 
whether the John 
Hinckleys of the 


world should be 
able to purchase 
handguns 
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“You Set 
Me Up!” 


A drug bust could be the last 
straw for Washington’s mayor 





By MICHAEL RILEY 





T ime and time again, rumors about 
drug abuse had brought Washington 
Mayor Marion Barry to the brink of politi- 
cal and personal disaster. Every time, he 
managed to dance back from the edge. 
Last week Barry’s lucky streak finally end- 
ed. An elaborate law-enforcement sting in 
a downtown hotel caught the mayor alleg- 
edly buying and smoking crack cocaine, a 
misdemeanor charge that could result in a 
one-year jail term and a $100,000 fine. It 
might also spell the end of Barry’s political 
career. Said political analyst Mark Plotkin: 
“If Barry can recover from this episode, he 
really is a political Houdini.” 

The bust came only three days before 
Barry had planned to announce his candi- 
dacy for an unprecedented fourth term, At 
about 8 p.m. on Jan. 18, shortly after he 
picked the winners in a homestead auction, 
Barry waltzed into Room 727 of the Vista 
International Hotel, just six blocks from 
the White House. It is also only two blocks 
from another Washington hotel, where 13 
months ago police mysteriously aborted a 
planned arrest of Charles Lewis, a suspect- 
ed drug dealer, when they learned that 
Barry was in his room. 

According to a source close to the in- 
vestigation, Barry came to the Vista to par- 
ty with two women: Rasheeda Moore, a 
California model and acquaintance turned 
federal informant, and a female FBI under- 
cover agent. While other agents baby-sat 
for Moore's three children, she sold Barry 
$60 worth of crack cocaine supplied by the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. As a 
surveillance camera videotaped the scene, 
Barry allegedly tried to fondle Moore and 
persuade her to use crack with him. Re- 
buffed by Moore, Barry allegedly put the 
crack in a pipe and smoked it. As soon as 
he took a few puffs, FBI agents and Wash- 
ington police made the arrest. According 
to a police official, Barry shrieked at 
Moore, “You set me up!” 

The agents then disguised Barry in a 
wig and sunglasses and hustled him out a 
back door and over to the FBI Building. 
They fingerprinted him and administered 
urine and blood tests, both of which re- 
vealed evidence of cocaine use. On Friday 
a U.S. magistrate released Barry on his 
own recognizance but required him to un- 
dergo a weekly urinalysis. After his court 
hearing, Barry’s lawyer R. Kenneth Mundy 
said the mayor planned to plead not guilty 
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Accompanied by his wife, Barry arrives at the courthouse for his arraignment 


He vowed to “go about the business of government” before reality set in 


to the cocaine-possession charge. The 
mayor declined to answer questions, then 
vowed to “go about the business of 
government.” 

A few hours later reality seemed to sink 
in. After huddling with aides and advisers, 
Barry temporarily handed over day-to-day 
control of the government to City Admin- 
istrator Carol Thompson, retaining only 
specific powers, such as the right to sign 
contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to veto legislation. 
He postponed announcing his 
re-clection bid. 


ts arry’s latest scrape could be 
the last straw for Washing- 
ton voters, whose loyalty has 
been sorely tested by a string of 
embarrassing episodes. At least 
twelve of his top aides have been 
convicted of corruption. Allega- 


dog Barry after he made a 1981 
visit to a topless club. He claimed he was 
soliciting campaign contributions. Then 
came the rendezvous with Lewis, who sub- 
sequently pleaded guilty to drug-conspira 
cy charges and was sentenced to 15 months 
in prison. Lewis claimed Barry smoked 
crack with him, which Barry denied 
Through it all, Barry has repeatedly de- 
nied using drugs. At local high schools he 
preaches, “My mind’s too sharp, my body 
too precious, to foul it with drugs.”” On the 
very day of his arrest, the mayor had at- 
tended a memorial service for a high 
school star athlete who was shot to death 
while walking in a drug-infested neighbor- 
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hood. In 1989 drug-related mayhem con- 
tributed to an all-time city record of 437 
homicides, a deadly total that could be ex 
ceeded this year. Last week, as the city suf- 
fered through its 28th murder since Jan, 1, 
Barry unaccountably asserted, “The war 
against crime and violence is succeeding.” 

Barry's best hope to beat the charges is 
to argue that the Government entrapped 
him by enticing him to use cocaine. U.S 
Attorney Jay Stephens, howev- 
er, claims the sting was “scrupu 
lously fair” and there is evidence 
that Barry was “predisposed” to 
obtain the crack. At the very 
least, Barry’s credibility has suf- 
fered a crippling blow that could 
be exploited by his political op 
ponents. Four Democrats have 
already declared their candida- 
cy. If Barry runs and gets past 


Undercover and them, he faces a formidable 
tions of cocaine use began to cover girl Moore 


challenge from Republican 
Maurice Turner, a popular for 
mer police chief 

And then there is Jesse Jackson, who 
moved to Washington last summer, touch- 
ing off speculation that he would run for | 
mayor. Jackson has again and again vowed 
he will not challenge Barry, an old friend 
who supported Jackson’s two runs for the 
presidency. But if Barry drops out of the 
race, the pressure on Jackson to seek the 
mayoralty could be irresistible. As a result 
of Barry’s bust, Jackson could finally win an 
important elected office in Washington—to 
the District Building instead of the White 
House. With reporting by Jerome Cramer and 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Six Years of Trial by Torture 


Children, defendants, jurors and judge were all abused in the wasteful McMartin case 


Peggy McMartin Buckey after her acquittal 


bout the worst thing that can hap- 

pen to a child is to be sexually mo- 

lested. About the worst thing that 
can happen to an adult is to be wrongly 
accused of committing such a heinous 
crime. The tragedy of last week's not- 
guilty verdict in the McMartin case, the 
longest, most expensive trial in U.S. 
history, is that both horrors may have 
occurred. Said Judge William Pounders: 
“The case has poisoned everyone who had 
contact with it.” 

Although seven of the twelve jurors 
said they believed the nine child witnesses 
were molested “in some sense by some- 
one,” the prosecution was unable to show 
that the children were abused at the 
McMartin Pre-School in Manhattan 
Beach, Calif. Nonetheless, Peggy McMar- 
tin Buckey, 63, and her son Raymond, 31, 
spent two years and five years, respectively, 
in jail before their acquittal on 52 criminal 
counts. They have lost everything, includ- 
ing their good standing in the community. 

The ordeal began on Aug, 12, 1983, 
when Judy Johnson complained to Man- 
hattan Beach police that her son had been 
molested by a man named Mister Ray. The 
boy, 2%, had attended McMartin Pre- 
School 14 times over three months and had 
been in Buckey’s class no more than two 
afternoons. Johnson’s complaints against 
Buckey grew increasingly bizarre. She ac- 
cused him of sodomizing her son while he 
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Cow 


The pre-school and a warning for Raymond 


stuck the boy’s head in a toilet, making him 
ride naked on a horse and tormenting him 
with an air tube. She made similar accusa- 
tions against her estranged husband, an 
AWOL Marine, and three health-club em- 
ployees. Nevertheless, prosecutors pre- 
sented Johnson as their first witness at a 
preliminary hearing in July 1984. 

In 1985 Johnson was found to be an 
acute paranoid schizophrenic; she died of 
alcohol-related liver disease in 1986. But 
by then the prosecution no longer needed 
her. The police had written to 200 parents 
stating that the authorities were investigat- 
ing oral sex and sodomy at the McMartin 
school. To the parents of affluent Manhat- 
tan Beach who thought the McMartin 
school was the first step on the road to 
Stanford, this was a bombshell. They soon 
had fantastic stories to tell after their chil- 
dren were interviewed by Kee MacFar- 
lane, an administrator turned therapist at 
Children’s Institute International (ct). 

The interviews would prove to be the 
undoing of the prosecutor's case. By early 
1984, investigators concluded that 369 of 
the 400 children interviewed had been 
abused. MacFarlane’s technique seemed 
Pavlovian: emotional rewards to the chil 
dren who accused the teachers, rebuffs to 
those who did not. “What good are you? 
You must be dumb,” she said to one child 
who knew nothing about the game Naked 
Movie Star. MacFarlane recorded stories 
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Raymond Buckey when the verdict was read 


of children digging up dead bodies at cem- 
eteries, jumping out of airplanes, killing 
animals with bats. When asked to point out 
molesters while driving around the city, 
children fingered community leaders, store 
clerks and gas-station attendants; one child 
picked out photos of actor Chuck Norris 
and Los Angeles City Attorney James 
Hahn. 

Los Angeles District Attorney Robert 
Philibosian, whose election campaign was 
not going well, made the case his own. He 
presented 18 children to the grand jury, 
which returned indictments against Ray- 
mond, his mother, sister, grandmother and 
three McMartin teachers. On March 24, 
1984, police accompanied by television 
cameras arrested them at home. Ray- 
mond’s sister Peggy Ann Buckey was ar- 
rested in front of her high school class. 
Only crippled matriarch Virginia McMar- 
tin, 82, honored for her community service, 
was allowed to surrender voluntarily. 

In January 1986 charges against five of 
those originally accused and jailed were 
abruptly dropped when a new district at- 
torney, Ira Reiner, declared a “complete 
absence of evidence” against them. That 
did not stop a determined prosecutor, 
Lael Rubin, from relentlessly pursuing 
the case against Peggy Buckey and Ray- 
mond. There was little corroborating evi- 
dence. Child pornography, which prose- 
cutors had suggested was the Buckeys’ 














motive, was not proved: despite an inter- 
national search for evidence by five gov- 
ernment agencies, including the FBI, no 
pornographic photos of the McMartin 
children were ever found. 

Although the Buckeys were acquitted, 
the case is still not closed. District Attor- 
ney Reiner must decide whether to pursue 
the 13 counts against Raymond Buckey on 
which the jury could not reach a verdict. 
Peggy McMartin Buckey has filed a $1 mil- 
lion suit against the city, county, cul, and 
others. In Manhattan Beach, parents of the 
children are outraged. “The anger is begin- 
ning to rise,” says parent Mary Mae Cioffi. 
“Our justice system needs a revamp for 
kids.” 


ationally, the attention generated 

by the McMartin case set off an 

explosion in the reported instances 
of child sexual abuse, to an estimated 
350,000 in 1988, vs. 6,000 in 1976. Judicial 
reforms have been adopted to protect 
young victims from being brutalized a sec- 
ond time in court, Specially trained pro- 
fessionals question children more careful- 
ly now. More than half the states protect 
children from having to testify in open 
court, allowing cither videotaped or 
closed-circuit testimony. That protection 
will be tested by the Supreme Court. Last 
week the Justices agreed to consider two 
cases in which defendants argue that they 
were denied their Sixth Amendment right 


| to confront their accusers. So far, the 


reforms are working. Although only an 
estimated 10% to 15% of sex-abuse com- 
plaints are prosecuted, about 90% of 
those end in conviction. 

The realization, from the McMartin 
case and others like it, that trustworthy au- 
thority figures can sometimes be child mo- 
lesters may have created a monster that en- 
snares innocent people. One day social 
workers talk about how to get children and 
parents to report incidents of sexual abuse; 
the next day Oprah Winfrey and Phil Don- 


| ahue have a line of people waiting to tell 





their stories. Some parents, determined to 


damage each other in a divorce, are throw- 


ing abuse charges around. Those bent on 
destroying a reputation have a surefire 
weapon. 

If the McMartin children were not 
robbed of their innocence by sexual abuse, 
it was stolen from them by a legal system 
that took more than six years to bring this 
case to a conclusion. One child witness was 
four when the abuse allegedly occurred, 
seven when she first told a social worker 
about it, cight when she told her story to a 


grand jury, ten when she told it to a judge, | 
and eleven when she finally told it to the | 


jury that rendered its verdict last Thursday. 
Perhaps the only thing of value that has 
come out of this case is the determination 
to ensure that such a fiasco can never occur 
again. — By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty and Elaine Lafferty/ 
Los Angeles 





GREAT EXPECTATIONS. Over- § 


joyed at the ouster of tyrants Ma- 
nuel Noriega and Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu, Miami’s Cuban community is 
giddy with anticipation of the end of 
Fidel Castro’s rule. Proclaims an 
electronic billboard: NOW MANUEL 
NEXT FIDEL. Calmer heads are also 
prepared for what is no longer un- 
thinkable: the Dade County police 
have drafted a crowd-control plan 
for the inevitable street celebra- 
tions that would erupt if Castro fell, 
and the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service is gearing up for an 
influx of free Cubans. 


ae 
Noriega and Castro, 1984: 
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Domino theory? 


DICEY DEAL. A stock buyout has animal-rights activists angry and taking boycott 
action. International Research & Development Corp., a Michigan firm, acquired 
Carme, a company that markets several “cruelty-free” cosmetic lines. Carme was at- 
tractive because consumers like its policy of using natural ingredients that do not re- 
quire laboratory tests on animals. [RDC, on the other hand, tests drugs, pesticides and 
houschold products on more than 40,000 animals annually. Critics also point out that 























NYNOIOS YHGIO AS FIL Os NOLLVELSIN'TY 


an IRDC technician died last year af- 
ter being infected with a rare herpes- 
virus carried by a monkey used in a 
pharmaceutical project, prompting 
the Michigan department of public 
health to slap the company with 
more than $30,000 in fines. 


GET WILLARD. Critics of Capitol 
Hill have long characterized it as a 
rat’s nest. Apparently taking that 
moniker to heart, a real rat made a 
home for itself inside a Xerox copi- 
er in the Cannon Office Building. 
Dubbed Willard by staffers, the ro- 
dent stocked its lair with banana 
peels, corncobs and a Hostess 
Twinkie. Since the ruined machine 
had to be replaced at a cost of 
$107,000, a massive rat hunt was 
begun. Three dead rats eventually 


turned up, and staffers said one of them fitted Willard’s description. 


CHINA CARD. White House aides are bracing for an override this week of the 
President’s November veto of a bill granting blanket visa extensions for Chinese 
students currently in the U.S. Some Republicans will vote with Democrats in this 


expression of displeasure at the Administration's 
courtship of Beijing, but they may return to the fold 
in squelching more restrictive economic sanctions 
that are expected to be proposed later this year. 


THEOLOGY LESSON. Sammy Davis Jr. turned 
heads at the N.A.A.c.P.’s Image Awards ceremony 
last month by thanking Jesus for standing by him 
during a bout with throat cancer. Some wondered 
if Davis, who converted to Judaism in the 1950s, 
had become a born-again Christian. Not so, says 
Davis. He was so overcome by the sea of black 
faces that he “immediately went back to my up- 
bringing. My grandmother used to go around say- 
ing “Thank Jesus.’ It’s more of a black thing to say 
‘Praise Jesus’ than a religious thing or a denomi- 


national thing.” 
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U.S. soldiers eye the Peruvian Ambassador's residence in Panama; Quayle 









The Postinvasion Blues 


As time passes, Latin criticism of the U.S. action grows 


the word that however much other Latin 
American nations might protest in public, 
their leaders were privately pleased that 
American troops had stepped in to oust 
General Manuel Antonio Noriega. A 
month later, with U.S. soldiers still patrol- 
ling Panama City and the U.S.-installed 
government struggling to assert its control, 
support for the invasion is beginning to 
fray. Today there is every indication that 
the invasion is doing new damage to U.S.- 
Latin American relations, which had only 
just begun to recover from the 


fter the U.S. invasion of Panama, the | 
Bush Administration quietly passed | 


his threat to boycott the Andean drug sum- 
mit set for Feb. 15 in Cartagena, Colombia, 
unless U.S. troops are withdrawn from 
Panama. Others scheduled to attend are 
Bush, Colombian President Virgilio Barco 
Vargas and Bolivian President Jaime Paz 
Zamora. 

Though a senior Administration offi- 
cial maintained even last week that the re- 
action was “mild,” Latin American con- 
demnation of the Panama invasion was 
publicly unanimous, especially because it 
came after a year of reassurances that 
the North-South relationship would be one 
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of consultation and multilateral decision 
making. While Latin leaders acknowledge 
that they are glad to be rid of Noriega, his 
removal, they say, was not worth a viola- 
tion of the principle of nonintervention. 
Few Latin countries have so far recognized 
the government of Panamanian President 
Guillermo Endara, and few are likely to do 
so as long as U.S. troops remain in that 
country. Said former Presi- 
dent Raul Alfonsin of Argen- 
tina: “Disrespect for interna- 
tional law leads to the law of 
the jungle, and in that jungle 
we Latins are not the lion.” 
The invasion was a partic- 
ularly unhappy event in Mexi- 
co, where President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari had ce- 
mented a cordial relationship 
with Washington, based in 
part on U.S. promises to re- 
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| spect Latin American sovereignty. Now 





the byword in Mexico City is restraint. A 
spokesman for Salinas said last week ties 
remain “mature, stable and good” and the 
two countries had “agreed to disagree” on 
Panama. 

In fact, there was more public fuss over 
an entirely separate issue: NBC’s broadcast 
two weeks ago of Drug Wars: The Cama- 
rena Story, a docudrama about the 1985 
murder of American drug-enforcement 
agent Enrique (“Kiki”) Camarena. The 
mini-series, based on the book Desperados 
by Time Washington correspondent 
Elaine Shannon, suggested that the killing 
was sanctioned at the highest levels of the 
Mexican government. 

Mexican officials were enraged by the 
program, and last week the government- 
owned television network launched a 

counterattack: an hour-long docu- 


strains of the Reagan cra. Last weck 
signs of the hemispheric hostility 
were legion: 


>In Washington the White House 
announced that Vice President Dan 
Quayle was cutting back the itiner- 
ary for his upcoming trip through 
the region because leaders in Mexi- 
co, Venezuela and Costa Rica found 
it “inconvenient” to receive him. 
Quayle will confine his travels, 
scheduled for Jan. 27 to 29, to Hon- 
duras, Panama and Jamaica. Con- 
ceded a senior White House official: 
“We were hoping for a grander tour 
than this.” 

>The U.S. indefinitely postponed 
the dispatch of an aircraft-carrier 
group to search for drug smugglers 
in the waters off Colombia after the 
government in Bogota made clear 
the ships would not be welcome. 

> President Alan Garcia Pérez of 
Peru, who has called the Panama in- 
vasion a “criminal act,” reiterated 





Treaty? What Treaty? 


The 1961 Vienna Convention is unambiguous: it says all 
diplomatic missions, residences, vehicles and personnel 
are “inviolable” and cannot be interfered with. Yet Ameri- 
can forces in Panama persist in violating the treaty's 
strictures. In addition to mounting an armed surveillance 
of the Peruvian Ambassador's residence, soldiers de- 
manded to search a car containing Cuba’s Ambassador to 
Panama as he left the Cuban embassy last week. After a 
90-minute shouting match, the G.1.s settled for a cursory 
look inside the vehicle before letting the ambassador 
drive away. 

Such incidents “put in jeopardy American diplomatic 
missions all over the world,” complained Perry Shankle, 
a former president of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation. Meanwhile, the U.S. vetoed a U.N. Security 
Council resolution censuring Washington for allowing 
soldiers to sift through the Nicaraguan Ambassador's 
residence in Panama City on Dec. 29. The U.S.'s chief 
U.N. delegate, Thomas Pickering, called the action an 
“honest mistake.” Perhaps. But one might think that the 
U.S., whose embassies in Tehran and Islamabad have 
been sacked, would take more care to avoid such a 
mistake. 
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mentary charging that Camarena 
himself was a narcotics dealer and 
was killed after he betrayed the drug 
lords he worked for. Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Director Jack 
Lawn, a prominent character in the 
NBC program, labeled the charges 
“outrageous” and pointed out that 
Camarena died penniless. 

Salinas last week dramatized 
his feelings on both narcotics and 
U.S. intervention at a ceremony 
honoring 70 members of the Mexi- 
can army and Federal Judicial Po- 
lice who died in 1989 in the fight 
against drugs. In a clear reference 
to Panama, the Mexican leader 
said narcotics trafficking “has been 
a pretext for foreign intervention, 
and this is inadmissible.” Though 
the Bush Administration would 
like to believe otherwise, Salinas 
spoke for most Latin American 
leaders. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Andrea Dabrowski/Mexico 
City and Dan Goodgame/Washington 

















Sponsor a Child for 
Only $12 a Month. 


At last! Here is a $12 sponsorship program for Americans 
who are unable to send $20, $21, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because for $12 
a month you will receive: 

@ a 3%” x 5” photograph of the child you are helping. 

© two personal letters from your child each year. 

© a complete Sponsorship Kit with your child’s case 
history and a special report about the country where 
your child lives. 
@ quarterly issues of our newsletter, “Sponsorship 


News. 
All this for only $12 a month? 


Yes—because Children International believes that 
many Americans would like to help a needy child. And 
so we searched for ways to reduce the cost—without reducing 
the help that goes to the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keep you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organizations 
mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to help a child based on a child’s 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Children International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages and schools. 


You can make a difference! 





Little Marta lives in the Holy Land — and she is only one example of 
5 children from countries around the world who urgently need a sponsor. 
$12 a month may not seem like much help to many SS SS SS SS SS DD GD ED 


Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $12 a month will help 
provide so much: 

© emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

© a chance to attend school. 

© help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and 
other vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 


A child needs your love! 

Here is how you can sponsor a child immediately for 
only $12 a month: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “Emergency List” box and we will 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have 
a sponsor. 

3. Send your $12 in right now and this will eliminate 
the cost of a “trial child.” 

Then, in just a few days you will receive your child’s 
name, photograph and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsorship 
program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 


o e@ e KEKY 
! Sponsorship Application 
I 
| Yes, I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
| payment of $12. Please assign me a O Boy O Girl 
I Country preference: O India OThePhilippines O Thailand 
I OChile OHonduras O Dominican Republic O Colombia 
H O Guatemala O Ecuador O Holy Land Crippled Child 
1 (Cy tmerceney usr MP com your 
H ; 

NAME 
1 
1 ADDRESS 
J city 
| Ae. 
I O Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
I O I can’t sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
I contribution of $ __EEE ts 
4 Please forward your tax-deductible check, made payable to: 
I 
1 
| 
I 
I 
I 
! 
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Children International 


Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road ¢ Box 419055 
Kansas City, Missouri 64141 
The worldwide sponsorship program of Holy Land Christian 
Mission, a non-profit organization serving children since 
1936. Financial report readily available upon request. 





ORANGE FLAVOR 


Metamuci 





of what you're eating oat bran for. 
(Without the fat and calories.) 





Metamucil is natural soluble fiber—the same 
kind of fiber that makes oat bran so good for you. 
In fact, if you're looking for soluble fiber, Metamucil 
is one of the richest sources you can find. 

Ounce for ounce, Metamucil fiber has eight 
times more of this remarkable health fiber than 
oat bran. That's right. Eight times. 

And that’s important. Because if you want 
the benefits of oat bran, you have to eat lots of it— 
far more than a mere muffin a day can provide! 

That’s how Metamucil can help. Metamucil is 
so concentrated, a single spoonful has as much 


soluble fiber as nearly three oat bran muffins or 
two bowls of oatmeal. With absolutely zero fat and 
only five calories per spoonful (sugar-free). 

Doctors have been recommending Metamucil 
as a source of extra fiber for regularity for more 
than 50 years. Medical researchers are finding 
out even more good news about soluble fiber and 
its benefits. 

For better health, doctors say you should eat 
a balanced, high-fiber diet that includes plenty of 
soluble fiber. Adding Metamucil to your diet can 
make it easy. 


Natural Soluble Fiber Metamucil. 
It can make a daily difference in your health. 
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Lane at home in Tempe, Ariz. 


ARIZONA 


“A Terrible 
Mistake” 


Debi Lane’s nightmare began 
last November with a routine 
thyroid test. When she returned 
for the results the next day, doc- 
tors at the Desert Samaritan 











Hospital in Mesa, Ariz., had 
chilling news. “There’s been a 
terrible mistake,” they told the 
41-year-old mother of four. 
“Basically, we've killed your 
thyroid.” 

Instead of a small dose of 
mildly radioactive iodine, Lane 
had been treated with a mega- 
dose of radiation normally giv- 
en to patients with thyroid can- 
cer. She spent four days in a 
hospital isolation ward while 
her home was scrubbed down. 
Doctors say she has already 
contaminated her children. 

Hospital officials insist that 
the misadministered dose was 
simply human error. They are 
secking to have a $14,000 fine 
reduced or even dismissed. 
Lane, whose chances of devel- 
oping cancer could increase 
more than 4% every year, is 
fearful about the future. “What 
if my health insurance gets can- 
celed?” she asks. “What about 
{my children’s] college? It looks 
like I’m not going to be here for 
them.” uw 





IMMIGRATION 


Rolling Up the 
Welcome Mat 


The message blaring out of six 
Houston radio stations was 
loud and clear. “Look at all 
those people,” says a voice. 
“Where do they come from?” 
A companion replies, “It will 
get worse... They want to let in 
millions more immigrants.” 
The slick radio campaign 
kicked off last week by the 
Washington-based Federation 


for American Immigration Re- 
form says traffic, homelessness, 
drug smuggling and other social 
problems will only escalate if 
present rates of immigration 
continue. FAIR is seeking a 
tighter lid on illegal immigrants 
and a 300,000-a-year cap on le- 
gal new arrivals. 

Outraged by FAIR’s cam- 
paign, some community offi- 
cials have called for a boycott of 
the radio stations. In the face of 
such protest, the stations with- 
drew the ads. Unfazed, FAIR is 
looking for other outlets. 2 





WASHINGTON 


ABold Foreign 
Aid Proposal 


The collapse of communism in 
Eastern Europe could mean a 
reduced U.S. defense budget. 
And it means that America 
must spend more to support the 
thrust toward liberalization. To 
get around the money crunch, 
Senate Republican leader Rob- 
ert Dole last week proposed 
cutting 5% from the funds allot- 
ted to foreign-aid recipients. 
The savings in the $14.6 bil- 





lion foreign-aid budget would go 
to East European nations and 
drug-fighting countries in South 
America. Nearly half the total is 
earmarked for five countries: Is- 
rael ($3 billion), Egypt ($2.1 bil- 
lion), Turkey ($610 million), the 
Philippines ($360 million) and 
Pakistan ($490 million). Cutting 
aid to Israel is too sensitive an is- 
sue for most lawmakers, and aid 
to Egypt has been inviolate since 
the 1978 Camp David accords. 
Dole’s idea may be politically in- 
expedient, but it underlines the 
need for flexibility at a time of 
rapid change. . 
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Taking a 
Chance on Love 


Start with a promising Indiana 
politician. Add one mistress. 
Season with love notes and bro- 
ken promises. The result? A 
pungent political scandal. 

The imbroglio came to light 
last December, when Mary 
Cartwright, personnel director 
for the Hoosier Lottery, ac- 
cused her boss, Jack Crawford, 
of sexual harassment and he 
was forced to resign. Out of 
concern for the couple’s priva- 
cy, Governor Evan Bayh initial- 
ly kept a lid on embarrassing 
documents Cartwright present- 





ID LIKE TO CALL TO ORDER 
THIS FIRST MEETING OF THE 
CALIFORNIA TASK FORCE TO 





Learning 
Self-Esteem 


When California announced in 
1987 that it was establishing a 
state Task Force to Promote 
Self-Esteem and Personal and 
Social Responsibility, Doones- 





Crawford meets the press and faces the music 
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ed: a handwritten contract in 
which Crawford promised to 
pay Cartwright $125 a week and 
a pledge to promote her to lot- 
tery director if he ever became 
Governor. But Bayh made the 
documents public two weeks 
ago, after Crawford indicated 
he might run for prosecutor of 
Marion County and Cartwright 
charged that a state trooper and 
a lottery official had broken 
into her apartment. The Gover- 
nor also fired Cartwright. 

“I just don’t think I belong 
in public life,” said a dejected 
Crawford. Said Cartwright: “I 
have been royally used.” But 
the Governor had the last word: 

“I think the whole thing can ye 
categorized as tragic.” 








bury creator Garry Trudeau sat- 
irized the idea as a flaky New 
Age fad. Now the all-volunteer 
task force has completed its re- 
port, and the sneers are turning 
to cheers. Among the group's 
sensible recommendations: of- 
fering parenting classes to high 
school students, requiring pro- 
spective teachers to take 
courses in self-esteem, and es- 
tablishing peer support groups 
for people on welfare. Most im- 
portant, the report urges 
changes in the juvenile-justice 
system to “attach a reasonable 
sanction to every criminal act, 
no matter how minor.” 

Twelve states are consider- 
ing similar projects. “‘We 
didn’t invent self-esteem,” says 
John Vasconcellos, the state 
legislator who led the task 
force. “But we’ve managed to 
pick it up and give it some 
visibility.” s 
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Soviet soldiers take back the streets in Azerbaijan during the country’s worst outbreak of violence since World War I! 
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The Killing Zone 


Faced with ethnic savagery, Moscow moves to crush the militants 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


ont believe the reports 

aé that only 50 have died 
The number is not less 
than 1,000." 


‘They raped 90-year-old women and 

flung children from balconies 
This is no ethnic clash. It is genocide 

‘It shouldn't be called perestroika |re- 
structuring]. It should be called perestrelka 
[cross fire]. 

Or perhaps grazidanskaya voina—civil 
war. That certainly was how the hostilities 
were seen by the 13,000 Armenians who 
were forced to flee their homes in the em- 
battled southern republic of Azerbaijan 
last week, first crossing the Caspian Sea by 
ferry to Turkmenistan, then flying on to 
Moscow or the Armenian capital of Yere 
van. Many of those who landed in Moscow 
huddled around the building that houses 
Armenia’s representational office, trans- 
forming the quicl Street into an encamp 
ment of shock, grief and rage. As a ref- 
ugee put it, “What civilized country would 
allow its own people to be murdered?’ 


w 


Moscow’s failure to grasp the potency 
of the ethnic antagonisms in Azerbaijan 
became shockingly apparent as festering 
tensions between Armenians and Azer- 
baijanis erupted into the worst known 
outbreak of violence in the Soviet Union 
since World War II. But what began as 
an ethnic blood feud quickly turned into 
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a popular revolt against Soviet rule 

In the Azerbaijani capital of Baku, 
crowds blockaded the Communist Party 
headquarters and the republic's television 
studio, while impassioned speakers called 
for the secession of Azerbaijan and its 
reunification with regions of northern [ran 
in a single Islamic state. Demonstrators 
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Kirovabad d “4 
® NAGORNO-KARABAKH Baku Soviet Union. After Soviet power was 
> oe established in Armenia and Azerbaijan 
Stepanakert in 1920, the states were joined in a 
° Transcaucasian F tion, which broke 





up in 1936, leaving their territoria 
claims unresolved. The most heatedly 





tested area is Nagorno- 









aligned with a group identified as the Na- 
tional Front Defense Committee used bus- 
es and trucks to barricade streets and keep 
troops from entering the city. Along the 
southern frontier with Iran, the scene of 
nationalist protests earlier this month, 
thousands of Azerbaijanis illegally crossed 
to the other side and staged rallies calling 
for a joint struggle to liberate Nagorno- 
Karabakh. 

After hesitating for four days, the 
Kremlin was finally compelled, in the 
words of the official news agency TAss, “to 
take the measure of last resort” and de- 
clare a state of emergency. Early Saturday 
morning, Soviet troops stormed the center 
of Baku in tanks and armored cars, smash- 
ing through makeshift barricades of buses 
and trucks. The troops exchanged fire with 
extremists, armed with submachine guns 
and sniper rifles. Eyewitnesses described 
Streets awash with “pools of blood” and 
corpses strewn on the road to the highway; 
there were even unconfirmed reports that 
Soviet tanks had opened fire on the 
demonstrators. 

Popular Front activists put the mini- 
mum death toll at 120, but during a hastily 
called press conference in Moscow, First 
Deputy Foreign Minister Alexander Bess- 
mertnykh claimed that 40 civilians and 
cight soldiers had been killed. The troops 
moved quickly to secure party headquar- 
ters and the republic’s television studio, 
while military officials appealed over the 
radio for order. The Popular Front re- 
sponded by calling for three days of 
mourning and a three-day strike in an ef- 
fort to mobilize the public against the state 
of emergency. A fragile calm settled over 
the city, but neither side pretended that 
peace would last for long. 

On Saturday evening a grim-faced 
President Mikhail Gorbachev appeared 
on nationwide TV to defend the crack- 
down. Noting that two years of negotia- 
tions to resolve the conflict between the 
Azerbaijanis and Armenians had failed, 
he said flatly, “This had to stop.” Yet 
many Soviets wondered why Gorbachev 
let the ethnic violence spin out of control 
last week before sending in troops. At the 
same time, there was an uneasy feeling 
that the country’s army might find itself 
bogged down in another Afghanistan, 
within its own borders, fighting a people 
just as ferociously dedicated to defeating 
Moscow. Those fears were illustrated last 
week when the Kremlin called up army 
reservists; after a public outcry, the term 
of service was shortened. 

The matchstick that ignited the powder 
was struck the previous Saturday when a 
rally, staged in Baku by Azerbaijanis de- 
manding independence from the Soviet 
Union, gave way to anti-Armenian rioting. 
Marauding bands of Azerbaijanis armed 
with guns and makeshift weapons ran- 
sacked Armenian homes, beating and 
sometimes killing the residents. Within 
days, vigilante groups from both sides were 





























In embattled Baku, Armenian refugees crowd onto a boat for passage across the Caspian Sea 
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organized and dispatched to assist their 
ethnic brethren in the contested autono- 
mous enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh and 
along the border with Armenia. 

Initially Moscow declared a state of 
emergency in parts of Azerbaijan, banning 
strike actions, rallies and demonstrations; 
inexplicably the restrictions did not extend 
to Baku. Then the Kremlin dispatched 
11,000 troops from the army, the navy, the 
KGB and the Interior Ministry to assist the 
nearly 6,000 troops already in the region. 

Through the week, as Azerbaijanis put 
up ferocious resistance, blockading roads 
and railways and sabotaging waterlines, 
the number of troops and police cadets 
swelled to 29,000. At first, government 
forces were told to exercise “maximum re- 
straint.” But when Azerbaijani militants 
turned on the soldiers, troops were in- 
structed to fire in self-defense and to pro- 
tect army weapons caches. Foreign Minis- 
try spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov said 
the conflict was “almost civil war.” 

Some Azerbaijanis and Armenians 
snatched whatever they could find to 
mount their attacks: pitchforks, metal bars, 
hunting weapons, However, the arsenal 
quickly expanded to include such arma- 





ments as surface-to-surface missiles and 
rocket launchers after extremists in both 
republics stormed military depots and po- 
lice stations to pillage arms. Many of the 
combatants are veterans of the war in Af- 
ghanistan and know how to use sophisticat- 
ed weaponry. “I fought in Afghanistan,” 
said an army helicopter pilot. “I know what 
combat experience is, and it looks like 
those guys have it.” 

The official press reported that in one 
incident alone in Armenia’s Artashat re- 
gion, some 3,000 people raided police 
headquarters and seized 106 automatic 
weapons, 30 carbines and more than 3,200 
cartridges. In the Azerbaijani city of Kiro- 
vabad, extremists stormed the local agri- 
cultural institute, capturing 80 automatic 
guns, two machine guns and 27 rifles with 
bayonets. 


Most mysterious was the appearance of 


orange helicopters without identification 
marks that suddenly materialized from the 
hills of the Shaumyan and Khanlar regions 
outside Nagorno-Karabakh and _ strafed 
Azerbaijani villages with gunfire and even 
rockets. The government daily /zvestia om- 
inously reported that there was evidence of 
preparations to smuggle a large batch of 











weapons and ammunition across the bor- 
der from Lran 

Through it all, Gorbachev gamely 
struggled to maintain an appearance of 
normality. Just back from his vexing three- 
day visit to Lithuania, where he failed to 
persuade nationalists to curb their seces- 
sionist demands, he aimed to project the 
air of a competent crisis manager. He re- 
ceived former Japanese Foreign Minister 
Shintaro Abe and met with U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, who 
encountered protesters in Moscow holding 
up signs that read GORBACHEV, HISTORY 
WILL NOT FORGIVE YOU FOR THE BLOOD- 
SHED IN AZERBAUAN. 

At a Kremlin conference on Friday, 
Gorbachev described the combatants as “a 
handful of militants, irresponsible adven- 
turers and shadow economy dealers” and 
cast the conflict partly as an effort to un- 
dermine his policies. “Perestroika is like a 
thorn in their flesh,” he said. “They are un- 
able to launch a frontal attack on it, so they 
cling to tension on an ethnic basis.” 

The most recent round of fighting began 
in February 1988, when ethnic hatreds 
erupted in the port town of Sumgait. north 
of Baku, resulting in an official death count 











Even those who planned their escape had harrowing expe- 
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Bloody Tales of Baku 


irst the buzzer started ringing, then the furious knocking 

began. Cowering in his apartment in Baku, Ashot Arutyu- 
nov, an Armenian retiree, knew better than to open his door. 
The previous night, Azerbaijani thugs armed with address lists 
had begun hunting down Armenians house by house. If only 
he and his family remained quiet, Arutyunov thought, the om- 
inous pounding would stop. 

It did, but two hours later the mob returned, and this time 
the wooden door began to splinter under the heavy blows. 
Arutyunov’s wife Asya rushed to the balcony and screamed for 
the police. Interior Ministry soldiers arrived just in time to 
save the Arutyunovs from a seething rage of some 100 Azer- 
baijanis. “The soldiers told us to be ready to leave in three 
minutes,” said Asya. “But what could I gather so quickly? We 
left with just the clothes on our backs.” 

Shielded by soldiers, the couple, their daughter and Asya’s 
90-year-old mother were escorted to a car and taken first to 
the local police station and then to the docks of Baku. There, 
along with 600 other Armenian refugees, they boarded a ferry 
for Krasnovodsk in Turkmenistan across the Caspian Sea. “I 
wrote a year ago to the central government asking for a resi- 
dence permit in the Moscow region, but I was turned down,” 
said Ashot, his eyes watery with tears. “We have no place to go 
now.” 

The Arutyunovs’ tale is but one chapter in the harrowing 
chronicle that emerged from Baku last week. An Armenian 
resident told how a group of hooligans used crowbars to try to 
break down her sheet-metal door. When that tactic failed, 
they threatened to pour gasoline through the mail slot and set 
the place on fire. “I knew it was time to leave,” said the woman 
between sobs. “I have nothing left now but my apartment 
keys.” 


riences. Last Sunday Marina Chobanyan, a widow, boarded 
the Baku-Moscow express to flee the gathering storm. She set- 
tled into her seat in the tenth car, thankful to be getting out 
alive; when the train did not leave on schedule, she began to 
worry. Suddenly a band of Azerbaijanis burst into the car. “I 
was ordered to hand over all my papers and valuables, includ- 
ing my wedding rings,” she said. “I refused, and they dragged 
me off the train by my hair.” Herded through the streets of 
Baku, Chobanyan and several other passengers were finally 
rescued by Interior Ministry troops. As an elderly Armenian, 
his cheeks wet with sorrow, put it after being spirited to Mos- 
cow, “There are more than 100 nationalities living in this 
country. Why does it always have to be us? Haven't we suf- 
feredenough?” —ByLisa Beyer. Reported by John Kohan/Moscow 
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of 32, most of them Armenians. Over the 
next two years, more than 220,000 Arme- 
nians fled Azerbaijan. Those who remained 
behind in the disputed enclave of Nagorno- 
Karabakh have lived under a virtual state of 
siege, relying on supplies airlifted from Ar- 
menia, Last month the Supreme Soviet vot- 
ed to return administrative control over the 
region to the Azerbaijanis. Enraged, the Ar- 
menian parliament voted two weeks ago to 
include Nagorno-Karabakh in its next five- 
year economic plan, a move that may have 
prompted Azerbaijanis to seize govern- 
ment buildings in the Caspian Sea port of 
Lenkoran. 

Although most of the 220,000 Arme- 
nians living in Baku fled after the 1988 po- 
grom in Sumgait, up to 20,000 Armenians 
still remained. But even as their numbers 
shrank, Azerbaijani refugees flooded the 
city. Most of them were unemployed farm- 
ers and goatherds who claimed they had 
been chased from Armenia. These 130,000 
new Azerbaijani settlers transformed the 
once cosmopolitan capital into a city 
ringed with slums and squatter districts. 
Their simmering rage against the Arme- 
nians triggered the riots that led to last 
week’s battles. 

Moscow gave the impression that it had 
been caught unawares, but it might be 
more accurate to say that officials turned a 
blind eye. Last August, for instance, the 
Central Committee responded to peaceful 
protests in the Baltics with stern warnings. 
But the simultaneous railroad blockade of 
Armenia and Nagorno-Karabakh by Azer- 
baijanis met with official silence. Arme- 
nian activists in Moscow claim that in the 
weeks leading up to the crisis, they bom- 
barded Gorbachev, the KGB and the Interi- 
or Ministry with telegrams and letters 
warning of an imminent war. 

That hesitation was in part due to Mos- 
cow’s fear of repeating last April’s crack- 
down in the republic of Georgia, which re- 
sulted in 20 deaths. It also stemmed from 
the absence of any clear signal from the 
Azerbaijani government that it wanted as- 
sistance. Local authorities have been para- 
lyzed in recent months by strikes, block- 
ades and rallies, all but ceding power to the 
Azerbaijani Popular Front. This move- 
ment, founded by intellectuals calling for 
greater autonomy, soon attracted the loy- 
alty of the seething Azerbaijani refugees. 
Now the intellectuals have been eclipsed 
by the militants, who find the answer to 
their ancient enmities in violence. 

As yet, Gorbachev's determination to 
finally act has met with no resistance out- 
side the contested republics. His pro- 
claimed state of emergency received a 
sympathetic endorsement from Washing- 
ton and was warmly applauded in Mos- 
cow. But even if Russians, and Soviets 
elsewhere, accept Gorbachev's crackdown 
in the Caucasus, they are not likely to for- 
get their own demands, whether they con- 
cern self-determination or soap on the 
shelves. —Reported by John Kohan/Moscow 

















The Trouble with Independence 


i f Soviet domestic politics seem more complicated than ever, so does U.S. pol- 
icy toward the U.S.S.R. Washington’s endorsement last week of the Krem- 
lin’s decision to dispatch troops to stop the bloody fighting between Armenians 
and Azerbaijanis would have been unthinkable just a few years ago. Now that 
the Soviet military threat seems less menacing, other issues are coming to the 
fore, including the disputes among the various nationalities that make up the 
Soviet Union. The past few weeks have demonstrated just how tangled and ex- 
plosive these conflicts are and how difficult it will be for the U.S. to decide on 
its response to each one. 

About half the U.S.S.R.’s 286 million people are Russian; the rest of the 
population is splintered among nearly 100 other ethnic groups. The non-Rus- 
sians best known in the West are the Baltic peoples—Estonians, Latvians and 
Lithuanians—who are noisily resisting Moscow’s domination. The three inde- 
pendent republics were forcibly incorporated into the Soviet Union in 1940, fol- 
lowing the signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. For 50 years the U.S. has 
said Soviet rule in the Baltic republics is illegitimate. 

But policy is not always as clear as principle. The Bush Administration 
does not want to see Mikhail Gorbachev unseated by conservatives who 
charge he has “lost” Lithuania. Neither, however, can Washington retreat 
from its historic position. The Administration has therefore said as little as 
possible, while hoping a 
compromise can _ be 
achieved. 

Moldavia too was forc- 
ibly incorporated in the 
U.S.S.R. after the Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Pact. Eth- 
nically, linguistically and 
historically, Moldavia is 
part of Rumania, and 
some Moldavians now 
talk of reunification. De- 
spite the justice of such an 
aspiration, achieving it 
would set the dangerous 
precedent of changing 
Europe’s postwar borders. 
Hungarians, Poles, Ger- 
mans and others all have 
potential territorial claims 
against their neighbors. 
The result of an epidemic 
of irredentism might be 
not merely political chaos 
but even war. 

In the Caucasus the roots of the violence reach back centuries, to the time when 
the Ottoman Empire conquered the area. In 1920 Armenia, after a brief period of 
independence following the Bolshevik Revolution, sought protection from its Mus- 
lim neighbors and chose to become a Soviet republic. 

Some Azerbaijanis have lately begun to demand a separate state for themselves 
and their ethnic kin on the other side of the Iranian border. Because such a state 
would violate the integrity of two existing countries, those demands are setting the 
stage for an unlikely, if not necessarily unholy, alliance between the Communists in 
Moscow and the Islamic fundamentalists in Tehran, Opposing Azerbaijani nation- 
alism would align Washington with both. 

Strange alliances, centuries-old feuds, hard choices between the national 
rights of captive nations and the political health of a bold reformer: these are the 
issues that U.S. policy toward the Soviet Union now confronts. In the post-cold- 
war era, Washington and Moscow are not necessarily at odds everywhere, and an 
American President can feel morally justified and politically comfortable in en- 
dorsing a Soviet leader's decision to send troops to keep order within his own 
country. — By Michael Mandelbaum 








Armenians at the funeral of a boy killed in Azerbaijan 





Michael Mandelbaum directs the Council on Foreign Relations’ East-West Project. 
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Below the Speed Limit 


As Communist leaders cruise slowly toward reforms, the people 
urge swifter action—and perhaps new drivers 


By DANIEL BENJAMIN 
U nder the old East German regime, no 


institution was more loathed than the 
Stasi—the nickname for the Staatsicher- 
heitdienst, or state security police. So it was 
hardly a surprise that the angriest protests 
since the November revolution were ignited 
last week when the government of Commu- 
nist reformer Hans Modrow proposed that 
the Stasi, declared defunct on Dec. 17, be 
revived in a revamped form. It was also re- 
vealed that the ministry, which had 85,000 
employees when it was officially disbanded, 
still has some 50,000 agents on the job. 

What did seem shocking was the vio- 
lence of the protest. While an East Berlin 
crowd of more than 100,000 cheered from 
outside, several thousand demonstrators 
tore through part of the huge, 3,000-room 
building complex on Normanenstrasse. In 
November protesters entered Stasi offices, 
but only when accompanied by ordinary 
police and as part of an effort to ensure 
that records were not destroyed or spirited 
away. This time there was no such deco- 
rum. The invaders ripped through desks 
and files, shattered windows and upended 
furniture. 

By the standards of most young revolu- 
tions prior to the annus mirabilis of 1989, 
the event was rather tame. There was even 
some speculation that the Communist gov- 
ernment had fomented the trouble to 
spread fear of disorder. Nonetheless, the 
sacking of Stasi headquarters epitomized a 
rising impatience with the pace of change 
in several East European countries. In- 
creasingly aware of the strength they 
can wield in open demonstrations, many 


East Germans, Rumanians and Bulgarians 
seem to be growing more restive, more in- 
sistent in their demands. Their sights are 
often set, as they were in East Berlin, on 
the efforts of Communist officeholders to 
cling to their old jobs, or to any jobs. Yet 
the protesters also seem intent on bringing 
about open confrontations, and this has 
thrown into question just how orderly life 
in these countries will remain. 

In East Germany, even before the raid, 
the Modrow government acceded to de- 
mands that the issue of resurrecting a state 
security ministry be left until after clec- 
tions are held on May 6. Even so, the ques- 
tion of order loomed larger, and the spec- 


EAST GERMANY: The ransacking of Stasi offices startled both government and opposition 
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tacle of the rampage discomfited the 
government and opposition alike. Said 
Konrad Weiss, a leader of the Democracy 
Now movement and an organizer of the 
protest that preceded the riot: “We found 
out that radicals in this country can easily 
misuse a peaceful demonstration.” 

Fears of unrest were also sounded in 
Bonn, where authorities are worried about 
ferment within East Germany and the con- 
tinuing tide of immigrants to the West, 
which is still running at about 2,000 a day. 
A top official of Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
government, wary of calling too brazenly 
for unification, urged another formulation. 
East Berlin, he suggested, should declare 
that a federal state binding together the 
two Germanys is the goal of both coun- 
tries. That, West German officials felt, 
might help reassure would-be immigrants 
and stanch the flow. 

If Modrow’s grip on power is slipping, 
the authority of Rumania’s new govern- 
ment seems to be splintering completely. 
Two weeks ago, 1,000 demonstrators con- 
verged on the headquarters of the ruling 
National Salvation Front in Bucharest, 
screaming, “Death for Communists!” The 
Front, whose cleven-member ruling board 
is made up entirely of former party mem- 
bers, immediately outlawed the Commu- 
nist Party. 

But after other members of the Front 
criticized the quick capitulation, the gov- 
ernment reacted with a remarkable display 
of indecision. First the leadership declared 
that it would hold a referendum to decide 
the fate of the party and whether the death 
penalty, which was abolished after the exe- 
cution of Nicolae Ceausescu and his wife, 
should be reinstated. Three days after the 
announcement of the referendum, the 
Front reversed itself yet again. Yes, the 
Communist Party had been dissolved, but 
anyone who wished to do so could start a 
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new one. The death penalty would still be 
banned. Commented a Western diplomat 
in Bucharest: “We're amazed that they 
[Front members] are hanging on, but the 
danger of this spinning out of control also 
seems very close.” 

The fragility of the Bucharest leader- 
ship gave a measure of credibility to 


rumors circulating in the Rumanian cap- | 


ital that the army might take administra- 
tive control of the country, though there 
was no hard evidence to support the no- 
tion. There may, however, be a popular 
desire for exactly that kind of interven- 
tion. Said a Rumanian journalist: “We 
are all now thinking that the military 
could take power. Even if they don’t, 
with ex-Communists running the country 
who were Communists last month, people 
are wondering whether anything can real- 
ly change here. The atmosphere is full 
of fear.” 

The same desire to sweep Communists 
out of privileged positions is being voiced 
in Poland, Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazo- 
wiecki denounced moves by the nomenkla- 
tura to purchase state companies at give- 
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away prices as Poland attempts to privatize 
sectors of its economy. He also called for 
elections at the local level, a last bastion of 
Communist power, in April. By picking an 
early date, Mazowiecki hopes to keep the 
boulder of reform rolling. 


though Bulgaria’s political life has 

been so dominated by explosive cth- 
nic strife that issues of democratic change 
are at times obscured, the country has also 
been struggling with the realities of an em- 
boldened populace. In Sofia last week tens 
of thousands of Bulgarians called for the 
immediate resignation of the Communist 
government of Prime Minister Petar Mla- 
denov, multiparty elections and the dis- 
banding of the Bulgarian secret police. 
Possibly prodded by the demonstration, 
the National Assembly ended the leading 
role of the Communist Party the next day. 
The angry crowds may have given a fillip to 
the United Democratic Front, an umbrella 
group of twelve pro-democracy organiza- 
tions that is negotiating with Bulgarian of- 
ficials for reformist measures and a date 
for elections. 





The starkest evidence of how the re- 
gime has been put on the defensive had 
nothing to do with elections or institutional 
change. On Thursday the government an- 
nounced that it had indicted Todor Zhiv- 
kov, 78, the man who ruled Bulgaria for 35 
years, on charges of corruption (he is said 
to have owned some 30 homes and hunting 
lodges around the country) and fomenting 
ethnic unrest. 

Since Zhivkov was the architect 
of the country’s discriminatory laws, 
his arrest seemed to signal that the 
government is determined to resist de- 
mands that limits on Turkish civil rights 
be restored. But it also showed how the 
government had been pushed by the 
crowds to cut ties with its past and 
how it was forced to scramble to main- 
tain a modicum of support. After all, 
it was the same Petar Mladenov who 
lavished praise on Zhirkov for “his long 
and loyal service’ when the veteran 
leader was eased from office only ten 
weeks ago. —Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/ 
London, John Borrell/Warsaw and James 0. 
Jackson/Berlin 











Busted by the Baby Boom 





By LANDON Y. JONES JR. 


he antiabortion measures im- 
posed by Nicolae Ceausescu in 
the mid-1960s are typically viewed 
as an example of his repressive poli- 
cies toward women. Yet the ironic 
fact is that the abortion restrictions 
inadvertently—and literally— 
sowed the seeds that helped topple 
Ceausescu’s regime 23 years later. 
In 1966 Ceausescu surveyed his 
country’s falling birthrate with 
despair. The cause, he concluded, 
was a state decree in 1957 that le- 
galized abortion and made it readi- 
ly available for a fee of less than $2. 
By 1965 abortion was the country’s 
primary method of birth control, 
with four abortions performed for 
every child born. 








But in October 1966 State Decree No. 770 was issued, in 
effect prohibiting abortion except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. At the same time, import of oral contraceptives 





and 1UDs was discontinued, and a package of other measures 
such as birth premiums and reduced taxes for couples with 
children was introduced. Rumania’s mother heroines, as they 
have been called, responded vigorously. In September 1967 
births totaled 63,183, more than triple the number from the 
previous December. The total number of births in 1967 was 


Landon Y. Jones Jr., managing editor of PEOPLE magazine, is 
the author of Great Expectations: America and the Baby 


Boom Generation. 








Ceausescu greeting youngsters at a factory last fall ; 


nearly twice that in 1966. Newspa- 
pers reported instances of three 
new mothers sharing a single hos- 
pital bed. 

During the next few years, the 
birthrate gradually declined as 
women rediscovered other means 
of birth control. But the babies re- 
mained. From 1966 to 1976, Ru- 
mania produced nearly 40% more 
babies than might otherwise have 
been expected. 

The result is a compressed baby 
boom—one that interrupts charts 
of Rumania’s age groups less like 
the metaphorical pig in a python of 
the U.S. baby boom but rather 
more like a giraffe in a python. 
In 1972 Rumania had twice as 
many children in kindergarten as 
the year before. In 1989 twice as 
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many 22-year-olds were flooding into the labor force. But 
Ceausescu was unable to create jobs in the late 1980s as rapid- 
ly as mothers created babics in the late 1960s. Revolutions are 
carried on the backs of the young, and the sudden increase of 
the always volatile 18-to-22-year-old age group destabilized 
Rumania even more dramatically than a similar surge of baby 
boomers disrupted American society in the late 1960s. 
Bucharest must still find a way to adjust to the social and 
economic dislocations brought about by Ceausescu’s baby 


boom. Among the first will be an “echo boom” of children 


born in the next few years to mothers who were born in the 
late 1960s. For Rumanians, the aftershocks of State Decree 


No. 770 will be felt a long time after 1966—or 1989. 
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entertainment 


ELCOME TO A NEW MAGAZINE. 

I cooked up Entertainment Weekly because | wanted 
to subscribe to it. There was no magazine that pointed 
each week to what was new and notable in TV, movies, 
music, video, and books—one magazine to help make 
all your entertainment choices. The more I thought 
about this idea, the better it sounded. In fact, I not 
only wanted to read this magazine, I wanted to work 
on it. So, six years ago this very week, I pitched the 
idea to my bosses. Last summer, they said yes. 

Then I left my enviable job as Peop/e magazine’s 
TV critic and set to work. Immediately, we began a 
search for critics to call our own, reading through 
mountains of newspapers and magazines from all 
across the country to put together the best group of 
reviewers, writers, editors, designers, and photogra- 
phers we could find. 

Every week, our fearless and entertaining critics 
will tell you—boldly and briefly—what they think of 
the latest TV shows, movies, books, records, and 
videos. They'll give a grade (from A+ through F) to 
everything they review. We'll also go to other critics 
across the country, to members of the audience, and to 
the entertainers themselves to hear their opinions. 
Nothing and nobody will be too sacred to criticize in 
our magazine. 

Our reporters and photographers also will take a 
hard look at how entertainment is created and 
sold—satisfying curiosities you didn’t even know you 
had about the way rock stars pick their charities, or 
how one movie studio is making a fortune resurrecting 
the careers of has-been stars, or even the books on 
Murphy Brown’s shelf. 

And then, of course, it’s up to you to decide how 
you're going to spend your money—and more impor- 
tantly, your precious time—on entertainment. If we do 
our job, you'll be able to make a wiser and quicker 
decision. 

That's Entertainment Weekly—opening soon in a liv- 
ing room near you. 

-~JEFF JARVIS, Managing Editor 


IN MARCH: 
SHERILYN FENN AND 
KYLE MACLACHLAN 
STAR IN DAVID 
(‘BLUE VELVET’) 
LYNCH'S MACABRE 
SERIES ‘TWIN 
PEAKS’ ON ABC 





TELEVISION 
Reviews: Critic Ken ‘Tucker prais- 
es and scorns the week's most 
notable shows 

Capsules: More shows worth 
watching or taping 

Sports: A list of the week's 

top events 

Ratings: Who's watching what 
and why 

News and Notes: ‘Ihe latest on 
new shows, cancellations, deals 


and disasters 


MOVIES 

Reviews: Critic Owen 
Gleiberman rates the latest films 
Capsules: Brief reviews of the 
movies still playing near you 
Critical Mass: How critics from 
across the country grade the cur- 
rent crop 

Box Office: The ticket buyers 
make their choices known 

News and Notes: [ate-breaking 
news on movies in the making 
and industry action behind the 


screens 





In JUNE: 

SCOTT TUROW'S 
SEQUEL TO 
‘PRESUMED 
INNOCENT’ HITS 
BOOKSTORES 


i 





PRINT 


Reviews: Our critics judge the lat- 
est in fiction and nonfiction 
Capsules: A critical view of other 
hardcovers and paperbacks out 
now 

Best Sellers: Ihe biggest books 
in all categories 

The Book Browser: Since you 
can’t judge a book by its cover, 
we present the opening lines 
from some of the week’s big titles 
Magazines: Stories worth reading 
(and ignoring) on the newsstand 
racks 

News and Notes: What's happen- 


ing in the world of words 


IN JUNE: WARREN BEATTY AS DICK 
TRACY IS TAUNTED BY A SAUCY, 
SONDHEIM-SINGING MADONNA AS 
BREATHLESS MAHONEY WHILE 
DUSTIN HOFFMAN AND AL PACING 
MAKE CRIMINAL CAMEOS 


THIS SUMMER: EXPECT 
SOME MIDDLE-AGED 
LOVE SONGS FROM 
JONI MITCHELL OW A 
WEW ACOUSTIC ROCK & 
ROLL ALBUM 





IN MARCH: SEAN 
CONNERY PLAYS 
A DEEP-DIVING 
SOVIET SUB 
COMMANDER IN 
‘THE HUNT FOR 
RED OCTOBER’ 





MUSIC 


Reviews: Critic Greg Sandow 





scores the weck’s releases 
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Tough reporting, bold commentary, and brash humor give recordings out now 
you the stories behind the ‘TV shows, movies, books, Specialties: Critical round-ups of 
records, and videos. And regular departments include: the latest in jazz, country, classi- 





cal, and other arenas 


TECH Best Sellers: What's hot BACKTALK 
We'll help you shop for, hook up, and use the gadgetry of News and Notes: Who's about to Evervbody’s a critic and here’s the 
entertainment, whether it’s a camcorder, a CD player, or a record and tour proof: In the mail section, you get 
satellite dish the chance to say what you think 
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ADVERTISING Reviews: Whether it’s a 4-month- so do the entertainers 
Our critics appraise new commercials—for their old or 40-year-old flick, a how-to 
entertainment value tape ora T'V series recycled onto 
video, we'll have an opinion 
KIDS about it 
Reviews: Our critics rate the latest entertainment for chil- Hidden Treats: When the latest 
dren of all ages in audio, video, movies, and books hit is gone from the shelves, we 
suggest timely alternatives 
THE CUE CARD Critical Mass: How other critics 
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Indiana Jones 
and the Last 
Crusade 


Lethal 
Weapon 2 


‘Hew York 
Stories 


Uncle Buck 


Twenty Years 
of Rock & Roll 





ACH WEEK the magazine will review and 


grade (from A+ all the way down to F) 


what’s new in television, movies, books, 


music, and video, as well as kids’ enter- 


tainment. Here in the video section is a 


taste of some upcoming releases as seen 


by a few of our staff reviewers: televi- 


sion critic Ken Tucker, movie critic Owen 


Gleiberman, and music critic Greg Sandow. 


Indiana Jones and 
the Last Grusade 


ACTION. Harmison Ford, Sean 
Connery. Directed by Steven 
Spielberg, 1989 (PG) Paramount 
($24.95 ) 


F. R THE THIRD installment of 


the Indiana Jones saga, director 
Steven Spielberg gave Harrison 
Ford the Holy Grail as his goal, 
Adolf Hitler as his enemy, Alison 
Doody as his love interest, and 
no one less than Sean Connery as 
his father. As intrepid Indy, Ford 
is shot at, stabbed, set on fire, run 
over by a tank, dunked ina river 
of petroleum, dropped off sev- 
eral mountainsides, and slithered 
over by what look to be about 
2,000 snakes. Come to think of it, 
Alison Doody does a mean slith- 
er over our hero as well. 

But you knew all that. The 
question now is, does Spielberg's ef- 
fort seem as extravagant on video 
as it did in the movie theater? 

It does. Too many adventure 
films seem cramped on home 
video. Their action scenes are of- 
ten small and herky-jerky rather 
than grand and graceful; the 


lopped-off sides of the frame can 


reduce everything to close-ups « of 


the stars and dull shots of fists hit- 
ting faces. Not so with Last Cru 
sade. Whether Indiana Jones is nd- 


ing across a vast desert or 


speedboating across the canals of 
Venice, the video version lets you 
see the big picture, and without 
reducing Harrison Ford to the size 
of a gnat. (And, for those who in- 
sist on seeing the same wide- 
screen movie image they saw in 
theaters, Paramount is releasing a 
“letterboxed” Indy—with black 
bars surrounding the full-width 
picture—on Super VHS cassette 
and laser videodisc.) 

One of the things that made 
Last Crusade more enjoyable 
than its predecessor, the cx- 
hausting, relentless /ndiana Jones 
and the Temple of Doom, is that 
there’s more to Last Crusade than 
a series of stunts and double 
takes. Viewing this movie at 
home you really can hunker 
down and concentrate on the 


pleasingly dense details of Jef- 


FORD 
PROCEEDS 
WITH CAUTION 
IN INDY’S 
‘LAST CRUSADE’ 





frey Boam’s screenplay: the con- 
trasts berween religion and 
myth, science and fable, nation- 
alism and racism. 

And in the privacy of your 
own home, it’s fun to savor such 
agrecably campy lines as, 
“There's nothing less than the 
fate of the world at stake here!” 
Very fast and funny, there’s noth- 


ing that serious at stake in /ndiana 


Jones and the Last Crusade, bur the 


INteNsity OF IfS INVENTIVENESS IS CX 
hilarating. A (Ken Tucker ) 
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Lethal Weapon 2 


ACTION. Mel Gibson, Danny 
Glover. Directed by Richard 
Donner, 1989 (R) Warner 
($24.98) 


7 MAY BE the only action film 
ever made that opens— literally, 
first shot—in the middle of a car 
chase. It’s a thrilling device: The 
movie has barely begun and al- 
ready it has the existential kinet- 
ics of a Mad Max spectacular. 
The first Lethal Weapon was just 
a hyped-up generic buddy pic- 
ture, so it was doubly surprising 
that the sequel turned out to be 
crackerjack entertainment, both 
wittier and more exciting than the 
original. 

Part of what's better is Mel 
Gibson. As the reckless Riggs, 
he isn’t pretending to be loony 
tunes this time (his suicidal “de- 
spair” in the first one wasn’t re 
motely convincing). He’s just a 
likable daredevil, and Gibson 
gives a great hambone perfor- 
mance; he’s never been funnier 


or more spontancous. Riggs and 


his straight-arrow partner, Mur- 


taugh (Danny Glover), are up 
against some first-rate nasties—a 
crew of jewel-smuggling, white- 
supremacist South Africans, led by 
the masterfully understated Joss 
Ackland. The political angle gives 
the movie a comic-strip thrust: 
Who says topicality and thrills 
don’t mix? Joe Pesci adds spice as 
a nattering government witness, a 
noodge, determined to get our boys 
to take him seriously. A- (Owen 


Gleiberman) 


New York Stories 


DRAMA 


Giannini, Mia Farrow 


Nick Nolte, Giancarlo 
Directed 
by Martin Scorsese, Francis 
Ford Coppola, Woody Allen, 


1989 (R) Touchstone ($89.95) 


N, W YORK STORIES tries to re- 
vive a fading genre, the anthol- 
ogy film, with a trio of short 
movics, cach overseen by its own 
famous director. Martin Scorsese, 
Francis Ford Coppola, and 
Woody Allen. 
When New York 


Stories 


opened theatrically last year, the 
consensus was that Scorsese's 
“Life Lessons,” starring Nick 
Nolte as a burly, lovesick painter, 
was good and sad, if not down- 
right runny; that Coppola's 
“Life Without Zoe,” about a 
young girl running not at New 
York’s Sherry Netherland Hotel, 
was faintly embarrassing; and 
that Woody Allen's “Oedipus 
Wrecks,” starring Allen as a son 
harassed by his monstrous moth- 
er, is the sort of laughfest the old 
Woodster too rarely grants us 
these days. 

I'he anthology format would 
seem ideal for video—these 
filmed short stories are amenable 
to the interruptions and distrac- 
tions of home viewing. But the 
oddest thing about New York Sto- 
ries is that not one of these tales 
manages to sustain itself over its 
brief length. The emaciated love 
story “Life Lessons” mismatch- 
es bearish Nolte with rabbitty 
Rosanna Arquette; “Life With- 
out Zoe” is a portrait of a rich 
prepubescent brat that lacks any 


recognizable human fecling be- 
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Rolling Their Own: Twenty- 
five years of Rolling Stones perfor- 
mances, interviews, and backstage 
antics will come to video on Feb. 13 
in an “authorized video biography” 
compiled by Lorne Michaels and 
Imagine producer Andrew Solt 
Dubbed 25 X 5, the two-hour tape 
from CBS Music Video will include 
Keith Richards’ wedding and an early 
Ed Sullivan Show gig 

Uncle Buck’s Pancakes: 
Recipe courtesy of Mary-Helen 
Steindler, Buck's food stylist: 
1 five-pound box Aunt Jemima 
pancake mix 
1 dozen eggs 
1 gallon water 


2 cups flour 





32-inch scrap of 
window screen (for easier flipping) 
Mix all edible ingredients in 

huge bowl and pour onto 
custormbuilt, $1,200, 38-inch 
griddle. Press screen into batter 
Grill. Makes 1 pancake. 

And That’s The Way It 
Was: Walter Cronkite has signed on 
as the executive editor and narrator 
of a series of documentary video 
cassettes on the 20th century. The 
project will take at least four years 
because, as Cronkite notes, “that’s 
how long it will take us to catch up 


on the first 90 years 











1 Chevy Astro revolutionizes compact vans 
with America’s first all-wheel-drive van.’ 





On a slick-as-ice 20% grade, At 20% grade, front-drive But even at 25%, new All-Wheel-Drive 
front-drive Plymouth Voyager lost traction. Dodge Caravan also lost traction. Chevy Astro made the grade. 


Which offers better all-weather traction in a 
compact van? Two-wheel drive? Or all-wheel drive? 
The answer was obvious on a steep test hill we made 
as slippery as ice. 

Chevy Astro’s new All-Wheel-Drive model 
grabbed the road and charged over ice-slick patches, 
even on a steep 25% grade. While the Plymouth and 
Dodge were left slippin’ and slidin’ on a lower grade. 

Unlike two-wheel drive, Astro’s all-wheel drive 
hangs on with all four wheels. If a wheel starts to lose 
its grip, power is automatically transferred to the 
other wheels to help keep you and your family going. 

GO on slippery roads when other vans are 

spinning their wheels. GO with the security of 
America’s first all-wheel-drive van. GO with 
another reason why nobody’s winning like 
The Heartbeat of America. 



































Plus Warranty protection. See your © t 
products, Chevrolet, the Chevrolet embiei 
1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. 
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yond selfishness; and “Oedipus 
Wrecks,” while undeniably fun- 
ny, is basically a one-joke sketch. 
It’s as if each filmmaker had mis- 
calculated the amount of mate- 
rial he would need. So, give 
“Life Lessons” a B, “Life With- 
out Zoe” a D-, and “Oedipus 
Wrecks” an A-. And you get a 
solid C+ (K. 7) 


Uncle Buck 


COMEDY. John Candy 
Directed by John Hughes, 1989 
(PG) MCA ($89.95) 


B NOW IT’S CLEAR there are two 
sides to John Hughes: the high- 
school gross-out artist who never 
grew up (Weird Science) and the 
slurpy, sentimental moralist (7/e 
Breakfast Club), Never have the 
two sides come together more gar- 
ishly than in Unele Buck. 

John Candy plays a big, lov 
able slob who's constantly cating, 
smoking cigars, and tooling 
around in a noisy jalopy. He 
spends a week babysitting his 
rebellious adolescent niece and 
her little brother. 

Had it been made early on in 
Hughes’ career, the movie would 
have been an all-out celebration 
of Uncle Buck the mangy rebel. 
Only now, Hughes reveals a 
weirdly conservative (and mean- 


spirited) streak. He'll devote an 


entire scene to making fun of 


some school administator’s over- 


sized mole, but he also has Buck 


teaching the kids the value of 


good, clean fun—none of that 
nasty drinking or (gasp!) forni- 
cation. ‘Trying to be responsible 
and “adult,” Hughes has tumed 
into the Church Lady 

Candy, on the other hand, 
hasn't been this winning since 
Splash—his Buck is like an ele- 
phantine Peter Pan. But the 
movie is almost sickeningly pi- 
ous, especially when you con- 
sider that Buck’s obsession with 
guarding his niece’s virginity is 
so intense it almost seems in- 
cestuous. D(O.G.) 





SIN OF OMISSION: WHERE IS JAMES BROWN? 


ROLLING STONE 
PRESENTS 


Twenty Years of 
Rock & Roll 


DOCUMENTARY. Narrated 
by Dennis Hopper, 1989 (NR) 
MGM/UA Home Video 


($19.95) 


7. CAN'T GO entirely wrong 
with 97 minutes of killer rock & 
roll performance clips. The 
best—or most explosive, any- 


way—might come from the Sex 


Pistols and the Who, but then 
that’s just one point of view. You 
might just as well get off on 
Fleetwood Mac, Onis Redding, or 
Prince. 

But Rolling Stone Presents Twen- 
ty Years of Rock @ Roll is more 
than just an anthology of clips. It’s 
also a narrative, and there we do 
have some problems. The narra- 
tor, Dennis Hopper, is joined by 
such celebrity commentators as 
George Harrison, Grace Slick, 
and Neil Young, most of whom 


(like Hopper, and of course like 


Rolling Stone itself) are children of 


CRITICAL MASS 


B ut don’t just take our word for it 
Here, cach week, other movie critics from 
NE’ Spape rs and MaALATANES ACTOSS the 
country weigh in with their grades. 


INDIANA 


WEAPON 2 


KICKBOXER 


KARATE KID II! 





WES: THE LAST CRUSADE 





the 60s. And here’s what they 
tell us about the era: In the "60s, 
rock & roll was “our” music. 
Then it turned into big business. 
But a kick in the teeth from 
punk woke it up. And now we 
once again have honest rockers, 
like Bruce Springsteen, and 
meaningful rockers, like U2 

Now, none of this is untrue. 
But here’s what's missing: “Al- 
ternative” bands, such as R.E.M. 
or the Cure (maybe they're just 
too weird); heavy metal (maybe 
its millions of fans aren’t classy 
enough to read Rolling Stone); 
and black people, who, after the 
‘60s, all but disappear. We don’t 
hear a word about rap (which, 
let’s note, has been around for 
more than half the period this 
video is supposedly chronicling). 
And great modern soul singers 
such as Luther Vandross might 
just as well never have lived. 
Worst of all, there’s not one word 
about James Brown (though for 
one brief moment he does flash 
across the screen). And Brown 

do we really need to say 
this?—was surely the most spec- 
tacular and influential black mu- 
sician of the past 20 years. 

So is the rock & roll we see 
here really “our” music? Only if 
“we” happen to be fortysome- 
thing, comfortable. .. and white. 
D+ (Greg Sandow) 
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FALL FROM GRACE 

The Failed Crusade of the 
Christian Empire 

By MICHAEL D'ANTONIO 
(Farrar, Straus) $19.95 


HOLLYWOOD 

A Novel of America 
in the1920s 

BY GORE VIDAL 
(Random House) $19.95 


NOBODY LIVES FOREVER 
BY EDNA BUCHANAN 
(Random House) $17.95 


MAYFLOWER MANNERS 
BY SYDNEY BIDDLE 
BARROWS,WITH 
ELLIS WEINER 
(Doubleday) $18.95 


ESSAYS IN DISGUISE 
BY WILFRID SHEED 
(Knopf) $19.95 





THE BOOK BROWSER 


In addition to our weekly book reviews, we will provide another way to 
help readers judge a book by more than its cover: The Book Browser reproduces the 
opening lines of several new books, giving a sampling of what’ in store. 


R.. Gary Moore, the music director, had said that Second Baptist Church of 
Houston was Texas-huge. When we talked on the phone he had described the 
health club and the school and the eight-lane bowling alley. In all, the congre- 
gation had spent $34 million in cash to build it. “Even by Texas standards, this 
place is remarkable,” he had said. As I followed a winding street called Wood- 
way into Houston's suburban flatlands, I began to understand what he meant. 
More than two miles away, the top of Second Baptist’s dome hovered over the 
trees and houses, like a flying saucer with a golden antenna. As I got closer, I saw more of the dome and 
realized that the antenna was a tall gold cross. Rounding a comer, I finally saw the imposing complex of 
buildings, a brick fortress rising from an ocean of asphalt parking lots. I drove across the lot, past light poles 
that were marked with names from the Holy Land: Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Galilee. I parked near Jericho 
and walked through the heat shimmering up from the blacktop and into the center of Christian America. 





a William Randolph Hearst lowered his vast bear-like body into a handsome 
Biedermeier chair, all scrolls and lyres and marquetry. “Tell no one I’m in Wash- 
ington,” he commanded. Then, slowly, he blinked his pale blue eyes at Blaise 
Delacroix Sanford. Although Blaise was now forty-one and and the publisher of the 
Washington 7ribune, he was still awed by his former chief and mentor, gone gray 
in Ais fifty-fourth year, the most famous newspaper publisher in the world, owner 
of dozens of journals and magazines and, most curiously, the recent begetter of that 
world-wide sensation, a photo-play serial called The Perils of Pauline. 





I was the night of the full moon over Miami. The shooting started early. A 
short-tempered motorist brandished his gun to scare strangers who cut him off VGU0T 
in traffic. The strangers, undercover cops chasing a robber, assumed he was | ik 
an accomplice and shot him five times. An exasperated housewife ended a ot 
noisy quarrel with her spouse by firing her pistol out a window. The bullet Wnt 
killed their next-door neighbor. A man roused from sleep by a pounding , 

at his door believed he was about to be burglarized. Again. He opened fire it vj Aa 
with his shotgun and blasted the intruder. Then he remembered, his wife was Crna Dahan ; 
expecting the Avon lady. Cid Bich 





asics it is not inappropriate to couple so rude a word as “boom” with the fine 
and elegant “etiquette,” then we may say that over the last ten years or so, there 
has been in America something of an etiquette boom. Many books have been pub- 
lished explaining not only classic matters of deportment, courtesy, table manners, 
etc., but more up-to-date issues as well, such as second weddings performed by 
female rabbis, how to cat a kiwi, and how to write a thank-you note to a college 
roommate who has become one’s stepmother. 

Such works are useful, and provide much valuable information. But they never 
go far enough. 





| the Essay seems to be undergoing the mildest of revivals just 
now, and occasional books actually have the nerve to call themselves col- 
lections of essays, the form has been in virtual eclipse for most of my writ- 
ing life, squeezed to a shadow by the adjoining landmasses of the Article 
and the Review, not to mention its own dwarf love child, the Column. One 
would feel unbearably precious calling oneself an essayist these days, but 
anyway they won't let you; instead they call you a man of letters, a phrase 
I take to mean that you don’t do anything particularly well, but that you 
almost certainly write essays too. WILFRID SHEED 




















lack 
TV 


As soon as the camcorder was invented, it 


had to happen: ‘T’V had to create America’s 


WL Ae & LG 
| 1d Os’ 18 only 
the latest exhibit 
in television ’s 
CLOG 


Funniest Home Videos—an ABC special- 
turned-series (it made its debut Jan. 14) that 
merges the video voyeurism of Candid Cam- 
era and Totally Hidden Video with the chop- 
shop reality of Fou/-Ups, Bleeps © Blunders 
and Real People. @ Yes, another tacky ‘TV 
trend is born. At first, you may think—if not 
admit—that Funniest Home Videos is funny... 


until you see the next show just like it...and 


goofy 


the next...and the next. ‘That’s when you 





begin to worry that this could be the trend 
that eats T'V. @ But fear not: The life of shows such as this tends to be about as long 
as Major Dad’s hair. Think back: There have been tacky trends ever since there has 
been TV—tacky sports shows (Battle of the Network Stars), tacky talk shows (Geraldo), 
isn’t-real-life-tacky shows (how embarrassing it must be not only to get arrested but 
to get arrested in front of a Cops camera), tacky variety shows (ah, one could write 
a book), tacky dancing shows (Dance Party USA). And that accounts only for tacky 
reality and music shows and doesn’t even begin to tally up tacky dramatic and comedy 
trends (doctors, witches, and aliens through the ages). @ Entertainment Weekly estimates 
that the average life span of a tacky TV series is about two-thirds of a scason—just 
enough time for viewers to tire of the novelty, but before they actually turn off the 
set and vow to do something foolish, such as trying to read that new Umberto Eco. 
Just to prove our point, here is a compilation of every—well, almost every—tacky 


TV trend past and present. 


REALITY 


COPS 1989-present 
INCREDIBLE SUNDAY 1988-89 
THAT'S INCREDIBLE! 1980-84 
REAL PEOPLE (below) 1979-84 

OCEANQUEST 1985 

THOSE AMAZING ANIMALS 1980-81 
SPEAK UP, AMERICA 1980 
THE AMER PARADE 1984 
SUMMER SUNDAY U.S.A. 1984 
THAT'S MY LINE 1980-81 






‘Tacky TV Hail of Infamy Nominee: 
Sarah Purcell (Real People) 
Number of Years These Shows Set Back Civilization: 10 
Percentage of Brain Used While Watching: 22 
Shows That Will Be Remembered 20 Years From Now: None 





Voyeur TV 


PRIVATE AFFAIRS 1990- 

CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 1989 
THE NEIGHBORS 1975-76 
LIFESTYLES OF THE RICH AND FAMOUS 
1983 (specials), 1984-present (series) 
THE DATING GAME (below) 
1965-74, 1977-80 
THE NEWLYWED GAME 1966-74, 1977-80 
QUEEN FOR A DAY 1956-64, 1970 
‘Tacky TV Hail of Intarmy Rewninee: Bab Esbanks (The Mew/ywed Came) 


arnber of Posts Each Episode Lowered Viewer’s SAT Scores: $8 (vert) 
‘Sho That Wil Be Remembered 20 Years From Now: The Mewiywed Game 








SATURDAY NIGHT'S MAIN EVENT | 
WRESTLEMANIA | “f 

BATTLE OF THE NETWORK STARS | 
CELEBRITY CHALLENGE OF THE SEXES 
AMERICAN GLADIATORS 1s 

THUNDER AND MUD | 

GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 

THE SUPERSTARS ' 

GLOW (GORGEOUS LADIES OF WRESTLING) 
(left) 1 

JACKPOT BOWLING (aka PHILLIES JACKPOT 
BOWLING and JACKPOT BOWLING STARRING 
mm MILTON BERLE) 15 5 





Tacky TV Hall of infamy Nominee: Jessica Hahn (Thunder and Mud) 

Number of Points Each Episode Lowered Viewer's SAT Scores: Not viewed by enough people who 
took the SATs to measure 

Percentage of Brain Used While Watching: Not applicable 


DE Tireters 
and 
<8 ; 
Singing 
CLUB MTV 
1987-present 
DANCE FEVER 
1979-87 
AMERICA’S FUNNIEST HOME SOUL TRAIN 
VIDEOS (below) 1990- 1970-present 
DANCE PARTY USA 
PEOPLE DO THE CRAZIEST 1986-present 
THINGS 1884-86 AMERICAN BANDSTAND 
TOTALLY HIDDEN VIDEO aoe erese® 
1989-present THE ARTHUR MURRAY PARTY 
1950-60 
CANDID CAMERA 
Tacky TV Hall of infamy Nominee: Deney 
1949-53, 1960-67 nda 
Shows That Will Be Remembered in 20 Years: 
FOUL-UPS, BLEEPS & Bandstand (below), Soul Train 
BLUNDERS 1984-85 = 
TV’S BLOOPERS & PRACTICAL 
JOKES 1984-86 


LIFE’S MOST EMBARRASSING 
MOMENTS 1883 
(specials), 1985 (series) 


Tacky TV Hail of Infamy Nominee: Bess 
Myerson (Candid Camera] 
Shows That Will Be Remembered 20 Years 
From Now: None, unless you were on one of 
them 1983-present 

1976-1980 








FOR ENQUIRING MINDS 


A CURRENT AFFAIR 

GERALDO 

THE MORTON DOWNEY JR. SHOW 
UNSOLVED MYSTERIES 

HARD COPY 


1987-present 
1987-present 
1987-89 
1988-present 
1989-present 
1976-82 
1949-50, 1982-86 


IN SEARCH OF... 
RIPLEY’S BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
PROJECT UFO 1878-79 
THE AMAZING WORLD OF KRESKIN 1971-75 
Tacky TV Hall of infamy Nominee: Geraldo 
Number of Years These Shows Set Back Civilization: 87 
Number of Points Each Episode Lowered Viewer’s SAT Scores: 200 (verbal) 


DOLLY 

THIS 1S TOM JONES 

THE LAWRENCE WELK SHOW 

THE KEN BERRY “WOW” SHOW 

TONY ORLANDO AND DAWN 

DONNY AND MARIE (right) 

PINK LADY-AND JEFF 

SING ALONG WITH MITCH 

THE LATE SUMMER EARLY FALL BERT 
CONVY SHOW 


Tacky TV Hail of intamry Nominee: Dawn 

Number of Years These Shows Set Back Civilization: 25 
Number of Points Each Episode Lowered Viewer's SAT Scores: 40 (verbal) 
Shows That Will Be Remembered in 20 Years: 20 minutes would be pushing it 





THE PEOPLE’S COURT (right) 198 1-present 
THE VERDICT IS YOURS 1958 
THEY STAND ACCUSED 1949-54 
DIVORCE COURT 1957-69, 1984-present 
TRAFFIC COURT 1958-59 
THE JUDGE 1986-present 
ACCUSED (aka DAY IN COURT) 1958-65 
‘Tacky TV Hail of Infamy Nominee: Bailiff Rusty Burrell (The People’s Court) 
Number of Points Each Episode Lowered Viewer's SAT Scores: 30 (math) 
Degree of Viewer Guilt While Watching: 4 (on a scale of 1 to 10) 


Percentage of Brain Used While Watching: 8 
‘Shows That Will Be Remembered in 20 Years: None 


pees - 


STERLING aves NECKCHAIN 
00 GRA’ 








1978-80 








Tacky TV Hall of Infamy Nominee: Rip Taylor (The Gong Show) 
Number of Points Each Episode Lowered Viewer’s SAT Scores: 120 (verbal) 
Shows That Will Be Remembered 20 Years From Now: None 





1985-present 











Off the Record 


New twist on custom cassettes 


OR ANYONE WHO HAS 
spent hours making customized 
cassettes of favorite tracks, 
Personics proposes an alter- 
native: Visit a chain store (usu- 
ally Sam Goody, Musicland, or 
Tower Records), select 2 to 25 
songs from a catalogue, pay the bill and 
leave about 15 minutes later with a per- 
sonalized tape. Now available in the 
New York area and California, Personics 
arrives in Boston next month, with 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Atlanta to fol- 
low later this year. (Mail-order tapes are 
in the planning stage.) 

Personics’ monthly catalogue/maga- 
zine, MusicMakers (free at stores), offers 
5,000 titles ranging from obvious oldies 
(Buddy Holly’s “Peggy Sue”) to recent 
superstar hits (Tina Turner’s “The 
Best”) to such odds and ends as The Fat 
Boys’ “Jail House Rap.” There’s also 
jazz, classical, country, soul, and New 


Age. Prices vary from 75 cents per older 


title (Jerry Lee Lewis’ “Great Balls of 


Fire”) to $1.50 for such MT'V favorites as 
Def Leppard’s “Hysteria.” At an average 
of $1 per song, you're paying a little 
more than you would for a CD or cas- 
sette— but you're getting a compilation 
of music you know and like. 

Although a few hundred songs are 
added each month, many major artists 
(see the list at right) aren’t represented. 
The issue, according to Personics 
Chairman Elliot Goldman, isn’t moncy 
but “proper timing.” 

“Clearly you won't take a new Bruce 
Springsteen album and put three cuts 
from it on the system the day of release,” 
he says. “We don’t know what effect that 
would have, but the risk is too big.” 
Another industry fear is that Personics 
will cut into the sales of lucrative back- 
catalogue records, although Goldman 
argues that the store’s “listening posts” 
actually encourage record sales. 

“You don't have to be a brain surgeon 
to realize customers would like to see 
more current material,” he says. “We just 
have to be patient.” —David Browne 


Pop/Rock 

Van Halen 

Way Can't This Be Love 
Ashford & Simpson 
Solid 

Cyndi Lauper 

Girls Just Wanna Have Fun 
Katrina and the Waves 
Walking on Sunshine 
Richard Marx 

Satisfied 

Bobby McFerrin 

Don't Worry, Be Happy 
Prince 

1999 

Tina Turner 

The Best 

Billy Idol 

Mony, Mony 

Anita Baker 

Giving You the Best That I Gat 




























Country GCiassics 
Patsy Cline 

1 Fall to Pieces 

Hank Williams 

I'm So Lonesome | Could Cry 
Hank Williams Jr. 

All My Rowdy Friends Are Coming 


That's the Way Love Goes 
Glen Campbell 
Wichita Lineman 
Tom T. Hall 


May We Suggest: Four sample albums we 
compiled from the Personics catalogue 


Sou. 

Aretha Franklin 

Until You Come Back to Me 
Marvin Gaye 

Sexual Healing 

Rick James 

Superfreak 

Percy Sledge 

When a Man Loves a Woman 
George Clinton 

Atomic Dog 

Gladys Knight and the Pips 
Midnight Train to Georgia 
The Impressions 

Gypsy Woman 

The Temptations 

Papa Was a Rollin’ Stone 
The Drifters 
Under the Boardwalk 

The Spinners 

V'Be Around 


One-Hit Wonvens 
Buggies ; 
Video Killed the Radio Star 
Naked Eyes 

Always Something There’ 

to Remind Me 

‘Til Tuesday 

Voices Carry 

Spandau Ballet 

True 

Animotion 

Obsession 

A Flock of Seagulls 

1 Ran 

Laura Branigan 

Gloria 

Robbie Dupree 

Steal Away 

Paul Hardcastle 

19 

Nena 

99 Lufthallons 


WHERE DO YOU 
DRAW THE LINE ON 


Ta Pye Pes 
peat Wore. 


er 


Join correspondents 2 Cops. Politicians. The 
from Time Magazine and ; NRA. Educators. Survivors 
Peter Jennings from ABC of those killed by guns. 
News as they talk with the Tune in. And watch them 
people on the firing line. PETER JENNINGS take their best shot. 


(we\ THE ABC NEWS/TIME MAGAZINE FORUM ON GUNS.T] MF 
ABCNEWS Wednesday, January 24th 11:30 PM/10:30 setnios 


= CHECK YOUR LOCAL LISTING 























World 








Resurrecting 


Ghostly Rivalries 





Eastern Europe discovers that national hatreds and 
prejudices increasingly haunt the land 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


bronze equestrian statue of Czar 
A Alexander I dominates the cobble- 
stone square in front of the parlia- 

ment building in Sofia. It was erected by 
grateful Bulgarians to commemorate Rus- 
sian victories in 1877 and 1878 that ended 
five centuries of Turkish rule over the Slav- 
ic nation. Since the resignation of Stalinist 
dictator Todor Zhivkov last November, 
that statue has become the rallying point 
for a revived nationalist movement using 
the old hatred of the Turks to fight new po- 
litical battles. Day after day, thousands of 
Bulgarians ignored sub-zero temperatures 
to gather around it. They shook their fists 
and cheered rabble-rousing speeches pro- 
testing a decision by the country’s new re- 
formist government to restore to 1.2 mil- 
lion ethnic Turks the civil and religious 
rights they lost in 1984. “Turks to Turkey!” 
they roared. “Bulgaria for the Bulgarians!” 
At the same time that Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev is facing separatist 
challenges in several of his country’s 15 re- 
publics, Eastern Europe is discovering that 





the ancient animosities suppressed for | 


more than four decades by Moscow’s harsh 
imperialism are rising again, These ethnic 
and nationalistic quarrels are the products 
of decades of wars, treaties and cynical 
deals between dictators that moved the 
borders of countries but often left their 
people behind. At the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, national minorities are everywhere. 
By some estimates, several hundred thou- 
sand ethnic Germans are still in Poland 
and 200,000 in Rumania. More than a mil- 


| lion Poles find themselves inside the Soviet 





Union. About 1.7 million Hungarians live 
in Rumania, and a few hundred thousand 
more in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
There are 2 million Rumanians in Soviet 
Moldavia and an unknown number in the 
Ukraine. 

In times of confusion and hardship, 
desperate politicians often cannot resist 
the temptation to use cthnic minorities as 
scapegoats. The sudden arrival of new 
freedoms in the Warsaw Pact states at the 
end of 1989 has brought with it a broad- 
ened right to be demagogic and irresponsi- 
ble, threatening the region’s proclaimed 
goals of democracy, cooperation and sta- 








bility. “People are able to make decisions 
for themselves again, and they are starting 
at grade one,” says Deyan Kyurianov, a 
leader of Bulgaria’s opposition Union of 
Democratic Forces. “Nationalism is casy 
to understand and quick to arouse.” 

The Bulgarian turmoil is a classic of 
ethnic politics. Zhivkov tried to solve the 
minority problem by denying the Turks a 
separate existence and forcing them to as- 
similate or flee to Turkey. His successor, 
Petar Mladenov, reversed that policy. 
Prime Minister Georgi Atanasov told an- 
gry demonstrators, “If we Bulgarians want 
to be free, then all the people must be 
free.” Last week the National Assembly 
approved measures that guarantee rights 
for the Turks, and set up a commission to 
review the issue. 

Neighboring Rumania is emerging 
from the Ceausescu tyranny with two eth- 
nic traumas. In the west, almost half the 
country consists of the disputed region of 
Transylvania, where most of Rumania’s 
ethnic Hungarians live. Ceausescu regular- 
ly accused them of sabotage and planned 
to destroy their villages and force them 
into housing complexes. Delighted at 
Ceausescu’s fall, the Hungarians still won- 
der if the new government will treat them 
fairly. Case in point: the handling of Laszlo 
Tokes, the dissident Hungarian clergyman 
in the town of Timisoara whose harass- 
ment by Ceausescu’s forces in December 
helped spark the revolt that eventually top- 
pled the regime. Although Tokes was later 
named to the ruling National Salvation 
Front, he is still being guarded by the army 
in a remote northern village. Ostensibly it 
is for his own safety, but Tokes’s father 
claims that the real reason is to prevent 
him from becoming a Hungarian folk hero. 

To the cast lies the Soviet republic of 
Moldavia, which Stalin created in 1940, 
when he annexed Bessarabia in a deal with 
Hitler. During the years when Ceausescu 
kept his people hungry and cold to sell 
food and fuel abroad, there was little rea- 
son for the 2 million Rumanians on the So- 
viet side of the border to long for home. 
Now, with democratic elections scheduled 
for April, some Moldavians have called for 
reunification with Rumania. Meanwhile, 
Rumania’s newly recreated National Peas- 
ant Party has called for the return of the 














RUMANIA Most of the 1.7 million 
ethnic Hungarians in Rumania live in the 
northwestern province of Transylvania, 
which was part of Hungary until 1918 
and has a higher standard of living and 
education than the rest of Rumania. Their 
persecution by the Ceausescu regime provoked 
angry protests from Budapest and reinforced 
demands for Transylvania’s return to 
Hungary. 





BULGARIA Five centuries of Turkish 
tule left 1.2 million ethnic Turks in Bul- 
garia. Under former leader Todor Zhiv- 
kov, they were forced to adopt Bulgarian 
names and abandon their Muslim religion. The 






new reformist government repealed the repres~ 
sive measures, but local nationalists, perhaps 

egged on by hard-line Communists, have pro- 

tested the restoration of cultural and religious 

rights to the Turks. 


MOLDAVIA The Soviet republic of 

Moldavia was established by Stalin in 

1940, combining Bessarabia, which he 

had annexed from Rumania, with an ex- 
isting territory in the U.S.S.R. The population 
remains two-thirds Rumanian, and the fall of 
Ceausescu has stirred interest on both sides of 
the border in the possible return of Bessarabia 
to Rumania. 
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lost territory. To deflect just such de- 
mands, Moscow promised it would open 
the long-frozen border with Rumania for 
tourism and trade. Last week it announced 
that visas are no longer required for brief 
Visits 
ESTONIA’ After World War II, the Soviet Union 
bit off a large chunk of eastern Poland and 
compensated for it by moving Poland's 
RUSSIA border with Germany westward to the 
banks of the Oder and Neisse rivers. When 
the German territories of Silesia and Pom- 
crania thus became Polish, more than 3 
million Germans fled or were expelled, but 
hundreds of thousands of ethnic Germans 
remain. In a series of postwar treaties, in- 
cluding the Helsinki Final Act of 1975, 
signed by 35 states, West Germany has 
: promised not to challenge the new fron- 
BYELORUSSIA — tiers of Europe. But Bonn insists that final 
: agreement must await a peace treaty for- 
mally ending the war, a step that the cold 
pote | war prevented 
} Most West Germans dismiss the idea 
——— of reclaiming their former territories. But 
| revanchist organizations, which include 
some of the survivors of the Germans who 
left the cast, continue to use the issue as a 
UKRAINE political weapon. Hartmut Koschyk, head 
of the 2 million-member Association of 
Expellees, suggests that a “compromise” 
with Poland could work out a border “ter- 
ritorially in the middle.” 

In Paris last week, West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl said soothingly that 
“the Germans have no intention of pro- 
voking in the Europe of the future a discus- 
sion about frontiers” that would disrupt 
the Continent. But he again stopped short 
of saying Bonn has no territorial claims 
against Poland, insisting that he could not 
speak for both German states on the issue 
With a national election in December, he 
apparently does not want to risk losing 
votes to the ultra-right-wing Republican 
Party. 

Some 3 million of Germany's expel- 








BLACK SEA lees were uprooted from the Sudeten- 
land, a region of Czechoslovakia scized 
by Hitler in 1938. The power of those old 
passions was demonstrated when Vaclav 
Havel, shortly before he was elected 
President of Czechoslovakia, observed 
that in a spirit of reconciliation the coun- 
try might offer an apology to the ethnic 
Germans who were forced out of their 
Sudetenland homes after the war. Com 
munist hard-liners in Czechoslovakia 
spotted the mischief potential in that 
comment and made sure everyone knew 
what Havel had said. Sure enough, out- 
raged demonstrators marched in Prague 
demanding that no apology be given, and 





Ti MapbyNedieines =| Hlavel’s organization, the Civic Forum, 
| had to announce that none was planned. 








Bl Germans [__} Rumanians (__} Serbs 7] Russians Yugoslavia, composed entirely of eth- 
Poles |_| Bulgarians [()) Bosnians Estonians nic minorities, broke from Moscow in 
Czechs [) turks | Croats MP Latvians 1948 but was held tightly together by its 

[7] Slovaks [") Macedonians [__] Slovenes Lithuanians forceful first President, Josip Broz Tito 
Hungarians Albanians Montenegrins f Ukrainians Since his death in 1980, ties among the 
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WE DESIGN EVERY VOL 


You're looking at a perfect Volvo. A Volvo that The car's middle section, however, didn’t collapse. 
performed exactly as our safety engineers designed it to. That's because the entire passenger compartment is 

Its front and rear ends, for example, collapsed on surrounded by Volvo’ unique “safety cage” Made of six 
impact. As a result, much of the crash energy was absorbed box section steel pillars, this protective housing is strong 
instead of being passed on to the passengers. enough to support the weight of six Volvos. 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR YOUR CATALOG OF 1990 VOLVOS; 1-800-221-9136 © 1989 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 








VO TO LOOK LIKE THIS. 


But the passengers of this car were also protected in 
ays you can't see. Because inside are such standard 
features as a driver’ side Supplemental Restraint System, 
a collapsible steering column and, of course, 3-point seat 
belts, front and rear. 


Every Volvo is designed to help protect its passengers 
in all these ways. And, as a result, will look remarkably 
similar to this one after being in the same type of accident. 

If you're concerned about safety, WOLVO 
you can't find a more beautiful car. A car you can believe in. 





mous regions have loosened, and an am- 
bitious Serbian nationalist, Slobodan Mi- 
losevic, has become wildly popular 
among his fellow Serbs. But his strident 
chauvinism and the rest of the federa- 
tion’s fears of the Serbs, who account for 
more than 8 million of Yugoslavia’s 24 
| million people, could be pushing the 
country toward disintegration. Milosevic 
has reasserted Serbian control over Ko- 
sovo, the historic cradle of Serbian cul- 





In flight from Bulgaria: an ethnic Turkish woman pauses atthe border town of Kapikule 


World 


ture and religion but today an autono- 
mous enclave where 90% of the 1.9 
million population is Albanian. In the pro- 
cess, he has touched off violent riots and 
alienated much of the rest of Yugoslavia. 
The northern Yugoslav republic of Slo- 


venia, fearful of rising Serbian hegemony, 


voted in September to confirm its right to 
secede. By banning a rally of Serbs in the 
Slovenian capital of Ljubljana last month, 
the province’s Communist leader, Milan 








Despite old hatreds, a new reformist government has restored the minority’s rights. 
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“Top Hat” 
‘Knocked Off 


Moscow discloses the capture 
of a master spy 


B° all accounts, Donald F. was a first- 
class spy. For nearly 30 years, the well- 
placed Sovict diplomat was said to have fed 
precious secrets about his nation’s defense 
to the U.S., making him one of the intelli- 
gence community's most valued assets. He 
used all the tricks: cipher pads, invisible 
ink, dead-letter drops in Moscow’s Gorky 
Park, coded advertisements in the New 
York Times. Never short on chutzpah, he 
even transmitted radio messages to the 
U.S. embassy in Moscow from a passing 
trolley bus. Though Soviet agents report- 
edly suspected his disloyalty for years, he 
repeatedly managed to wriggle out of trou- 
ble. Until just recently, that is. Last weck 
Pravda revealed that Donald F, had at last 
been snared and sentenced to die. 

The affair seemed both a throwback to 
the cold war and an illustration of growing 
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openness in the Soviet Union. Rarely have 
the Soviets acknowledged that a secret 
agent has so seriously compromised their 
security. Pravda disclosed that Donald F.— 
code-named “Top Hat” by his American 
patrons, who say he worked for Soviet mili- 
tary intelligence—passed on diplomatic 
codes, nuclear-weapons doctrine, civil- 
defense blueprints and plans for coping 
with chemical and biological warfare. It was 
not clear when Top Hat was apprehended 
or whether he has been executed yet. 

The timing of the announcement was 
odd, considering that Mikhail Gorbachev 
is in the midst of numerous crises, includ- 
ing growing separatism in Lithuania and 
untamed ethnic violence in Azerbaijan. 
But cloak-and-dagger experts in the West 
believe Moscow may have publicized the 
spy’s downfall to warn foreign espionage 
agencies not to take advantage of the tu- 
multuous times in the Soviet Union. “The 
Top Hat revelation,” said a senior British 
intelligence officer, “would appear to be a 
very sophisticated maneuver.” 

Another theory is that Moscow had 
been on to Donald F. for some time; his 
cover may have been blown by several ref- 
erences to his existence that have ap- 
peared in the U.S. press over the years. 
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Kucan, has become a local hero. Commu- 
nist Party officials from around the coun- 
try began meeting last weekend in Bel- 
grade to discuss and possibly approve the 
creation of a multiparty system for April 
elections and an end to the Communist 
monopoly on power. Opponents of the 
plan predicted it would produce parties 
that would foster local nationalism and 
trigger the breakup of the nation. Jelena 
Milojevic, head of the Yugoslav Socialist 
Alliance, vowed that Communist youth or- 
ganizations would oppose “chauvinistic 
and separatist groups.” Said she, in a state- 
ment that could apply to much of the re- 
gion: “Self-proclaimed leaders blinded by 
hatred are appearing from the darkness of 
the past and using any means in their 
struggle for power.” 

Pope John Paul IT, who was born in Po- 
land, has called for “vigilance,” warning 
that “conflicts between ethnic minorities 
can be rekindled and nationalistic feelings 
can be exacerbated.” The European Com- 
munity, Japan and the U.S. can help relieve 
the ethnic pressures with economic coop- 
eration and technical-aid programs. At a 
two-day mecting in Paris last week, repre- 
sentatives of 27 Western nations laid the 
groundwork for a $12 billion development 
bank to channel loans to emerging private 
businesses in the Warsaw Pact countries. 
But money without artful diplomacy will 
not completely exorcise the ghostly ri- 
valries that increasingly haunt Eastern 
Europe. —Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/ 
London, John Borrell/Sofia and Ken Olsen/Bonn 


Soviet officials may have decided to ex- 
pose the affair now in an effort to rehabil- 
itate the reputation of KGB Colonel Alex- 
ander Dukhanin, whom Pravda credited 
with breaking the case. Last year Du- 
khanin was implicated in a corruption in- 
vestigation of Politburo member Yegor 
Ligachev and KGB officers. 

According to U.S. officials, Top Hat 
and another Sovict, code-named “Fedo- 
ra,” first offered their services to the FBI in 
the carly 1960s, when both were attached 
to the Soviet mission to the U.N. in New 
York City. Despite suspicions that the two 
were “dangles,” double agents actually 
working for the Soviets, Top Hat went on 
to spy for the Americans in posts in Burma, 
India and the Soviet Union. When in 1978 
it became clear to the U.S. that Fedora 
probably was a fraud, doubts about Top 
Hat’s authenticity resurfaced. 

By Pravda’s account, Donald F. was the 
real thing, motivated by ideology, vaulting 
ambition and derring-do. Upon arrest, the 
paper said, he showed no fear, telling his 
captors, “I was used to walking the knife’s 
edge and could not imagine any other life 
for myself.” — By Lisa Beyer. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow and Jay 
Peterzell/Washington 

















American Airlines has achieved the best on-time record of the nine largest 
domestic airlines in each of the last five reporting periods. 

And that's not all. Since on-time records have been kept, starting in Septem- 
ber 1987, American has the best overall record of getting you where you want to 
go on time. 

At American, we know what it takes to be the on-time leader. It takes an invest- 
ment in maintenance of $1 billion a year to help keep delays to a minimum. It means 
monitoring our schedules daily to make sure the schedules we publish are accurate. 
And it means constantly looking for new ways to provide even more dependable 
service, day in and day out. 

It’s the kind of commitment you ex- Ameri nAi li 
pect from American. The kind of commit- Ica r nes 
ment it takes to be the On-time Machine. Something special in the aie 


Based on Department of Transportation data and tt mulative percentage Of nonstop domestic fights arriving within 15 minut f «dule for all 
reported airports for the nine largest airlines in terms of domestic resenue passenger miles, September 1987 through November 198 














PAKISTAN 








By EDWARD W. DESMOND ISI AMABAD 


R enazir Bhutto was one of the best polit- 
ical stories of the 1980s. Educated at 
Harvard and Oxford, she rallied from im- 
prisonment and exile to return to Pakistan 
in 1986 and confront General Mohammed 
Zia ul-Haq, the country’s military ruler and 
the man who executed her father, Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. When Zia’s 
death in a mysterious plane crash in 1988 
opened the way for Pakistan’s first regular 
elections in a decade, Bhutto, only 35 and 
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The Undoing of Benazir 


After a year in office, Prime Minister Bhutto discovers that good 
intentions are no substitute for good government 


ground. She is at grave risk politically.” 

While Bhutto still adheres to the liberal 
democratic ideals that many Pakistanis 
found so attractive in the 1988 election, her 





judgment has often been carried away by | 


the vengeful currents of Pakistani politics, 


especially the fury of those in her People’s | 


Party who were cruelly oppressed under 
Zia. Among the party’s first acts after com- 
ing to power was a campaign to bribe and 
threaten legislators in Punjab, an opposi- 
tion-ruled province where more than 60% 
of Pakistanis live. The goal: to overthrow 


Her dream came true, but then came the morning's harsh glare’ z 








cutting off state financing and exercising 
other federal powers to paralyze the indus- 
trial empire of Nawaz Sharif’s family as well 
as the business interests of other 1.D.A. back- 
ers. The bickering culminated in a no-confi- 
dence motion in parliament in November 
that Bhutto narrowly survived. Both parties 
offered as much as $1 million to any mem- 
ber who would switch sides, and resorted to 
guarding their erstwhile backers against 
temptation by placing them under police 
“protection.” 

The battles with Nawaz Sharif might 
not have cost Bhutto so much support if her 
government had compiled a solid record of 
accomplishment during the past year. At 
first Bhutto complained that her govern- 
ment could not pass legislation because the 
upper house of parliament was almost en- 
tirely pro-1.D.A. But that excuse grew thin 
when the People’s Party did not even try to 
introduce bills that might prove ac- | 
ceptable to all parties. Considering 
: the extravagant promises of the par- 
ty manifesto and Pakistan's abys- 
mal poverty and appalling 77% illit- 
eracy rate, there is little time to 
waste. To make matters worse, 
Bhutto has expended much of her 
energy on disputes with President 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan, a cautious civ- 
il servant who was close to Zia. 

Even then, the government 
could still have performed if Bhutto 
had chosen her Cabinet well. But 
she has shown little ability to pick 
talented— not to say honest —minis- 
ters. Important decisions often 
catch Bhutto by surprise, like Interi- 
or Minister Aitzaz Ahsan’s move to 
harass and expel Christina Lamb, a 
British correspondent who wrote a 
controversial story about army offi- 
cers plotting a coup that was embar- 
rassing to the minister. Corruption 
scandals hit the papers almost daily, 
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A Cabinet beset by corruption scandals, energies squandered in a poisonous feud. 


the mother of a two-month-old son, led her | 


father’s Pakistan People’s Party through a 
raucous campaign to victory—an unprece- 
dented achievement for a woman in an Is- 
lamic country. 

All that striving turns out to have been 
the easy part. The Prime Minister, whose 
dramatic past and striking presence be- 
guile Western admirers, is getting few 
favorable reviews in Pakistan. Her govern- 
ment has passed no legislation except a 
budget during its 14 months in power. 
Much of its energy has been squandered 
feuding with the opposition. Worse yet, 
her Cabinet stinks with corruption scan- 
dals, including allegations that her hus- 
band Asif Ali Zardari and father-in-law 
Hakim Ali Zardari, chairman of the parlia- 
mentary public-accounts committee, have 
taken advantage of their position to collect 
kickbacks on government contracts. Says 
Malecha Lodi, a journalist close to Bhutto: 
“This government has lost the moral high 








Bhutto's nemesis, Mian Nawaz Sharif, Pun- 
jab’s chief minister, a wealthy industrialist 


andacrony of Zia’s. Privately, Bhutto’s con- 


fidants justified the failed assault by arguing 
that Nawaz Sharif won only by rigging Pun- 
jab’s elections, a view not supported by most 
impartial observers. 

The opposition Islamic Democratic Al- 
liance has proved to be no more scrupulous, 
striking back with a bribery operation 
against a People’s Party provincial govern- 
ment and leveling wild charges against 
Bhutto. Example: by emphasizing better re- 
lations with New Delhi, she was “selling 
out” to India. Opposition politicians have 
not been above a catty whispering cam- 
paign, asking how a mother with her second 
child due any day can possibly be a suitable 
Prime Minister. Nawaz Sharif has done 
more than talk. He used his police to arrest 
and lodge questionable cases against Peo- 
ple’s Party politicians in Punjab. Bhutto's 
government countered by using tax audits, 
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but Bhutto insists that the reports 
are mainly opposition propaganda, 
especially the attacks on her family. Butone 
of her closest advisers is worried that the al- 
legations are starting to stick. Says he: “If 
anything takes us down, it will be this per- 
ception of corruption and indecision.” 
Bhutto's apologists say she is learning, 
and point to her recent moves to cooper- 
ate with the President and back off from 
confrontation with the opposition, She 
can also feel secure in her stable relations 
with the army brass, which has so far 
stood aloof from the fray. Her ministers 
say they are working on legislation and 
feel their efforts to encourage the coun- 
try’s private sector will soon benefit the 
sagging economy. Then too, Bhutto has 
helped restore a strong, if incomplete, 
measure of freedom and democracy to a 
country that has been under military rule 
for most of its 43-year existence. Paki- 
Stanis are grateful for that, but as Bhutto 
is beginning to realize, she has to deliver 
good government as well. a 














FIRST IT GETS RID THEN IT GETS RID 
OF YOUR EXCUSES. OF YOUR GRAY. 


Introducing Option’ Gradual 
Gray Coverage. It’s the first 
men’s haircolor that system- 
atically demolishes every 
excuse that stood between 
you and a great head of hair. 


i If | color my hair, everyone will know. 
With Option, no one will know. Option 
works gradually, subtly, over a week or two. 
You control how much gray you get rid of. 
And it’s got a range of shades to match your 
natural haircolor more accurately. Grecian 
Formula’ doesn't. 





2 It's probably complicated to use. AIROL® 


JP TION re 
GRADUAI 


Option Gradual is a push-button foam. 
What could be easier? There's nothing to 
pour or mix. And it won't drip or run. 


i) 
3 I'm worried about what it will do to CLAIROL 


my hair Relax. Option Gradual works oun 
without peroxide or ammonia. This major R AY 
advance in men’s haircoloring is as gentle to 
ERAGE | GRADUAL 


your hair as a shampoo. 
4 My hair will smell awful. Breathe OAM 
easy. Option has a fresh, pleasant scent. GRAY 


5 L won't be able to shampoo. With | COVE RAG E 


Option you can shampoo every day. FOAM 


“Grecian” recommends shampooing just 
once a week, initially, for the darkest results. 





6 This sounds too good to be true. 
You can believe it. After all, Option was 
developed by Clairol, a world leader in 
haircolor research. 


For natural-looking results in 
just five minutes, try Option Instant. 
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Option’ The advanced way to get rid of gray. 
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There's an even better way to protect 
your new car. Its called Ford ESP 





Major car repairs don’t have to be a major 
expense. The Ford Extended Service Plan 
surrounds you with Peace of Mind*” 





Building the right service plan means 
ensuring that you get solid protection flex- 
ible enough to fit your vehicle and your 

zi pocketbook. 

EXTENDED) We've built that into Ford ESP. 

For example, Ford ESP TOTAL 

)} can give you comprehensive 

# coverage on thousands of repairs, 

ESP TOU including high-tech components, 

thousands of for up to six years or 100,000 miles. 

ae There’s even towing and rental car 
reimbursements for covered repairs.* 

There are lots of extended service 

plans, but only one is backed by Ford 
Motor Company and serviced by certified 
Ford technicians. Make sure you ask for 
the genuine article: 
Ford ESP QUALITY CARE 

FOR QUALITY CARS 
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Key fact: Ford 
ESP TOTAL puts 


Stop by any Ford 
or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer, or call 1-800-FORD-ESP. And 
you'll see why the customer is still king. 
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Barred: Suu Kyi just before her arrest 


BURMA 


Crossed Off 
The Ballot 


Can an opposition figure con- 
fined to her home and permit- 
ted to see only immediate rela- 
tives be elected to Parliament? 
The military government of 
Burma is taking no chances 


World Notes 





with the charismatic 
Aung San Suu Kyi, 
who has been under 
house arrest since 
July. Last week 
a regional election 
commission barred 
Suu Kyi, who rose to 
prominence during 
pro-democracy dem- 
onstrations in 1988, 
from running in elec- 
tions scheduled for 
late May. 

The complaint 
against Suu Kyi, filed 
by an opponent repre- 
senting the govern- 
ment-backed Nation- 
al Unity Party, is that 
she is not a Burmese 
resident and that she 
has ties to subversive 
groups. Suu Kyi, whose hus- 
band is British, lived in England 
for many years. 

Her disqualification erased 
any pretense, which was already 
wearing thin, that the upcoming 
vote, the first multiparty elec- 
tion in Burma since 1960, would 
be legitimate. At least 2,000 
government critics have been 
arrested since July. . 
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The Spigot 
Is Turned Off 


With the push of a button at the 
new Ataturk Dam last week, 
Turkey’s President Turgut Ozal 
cut the flow of the Euphrates 
River to Syria and Iraq, his 
country’s arid downstream 
neighbors, by 75%. The month- 
long diversion will enable Turk- 
ish engineers to fill a reservoir 
that will be used for irrigation 
and hydroelectric power. 

Syria and Iraq expressed 
anger at the move, predicting 
that it would adversely affect 


their agriculture and power 
generation. Long-brewing ten- 
sions over the dam increased last 
summer when Ozal observed 
that his country might someday 
block the Euphrates to force an 
end to Syrian support of Kurdish 
separatists in Turkey. Later he 
backed away from the threat. 
The Turks recently offered 
to make electric power avail- 
able to Syria and Iraq from the 
huge 22-dam Anatolia project, 
due for completion in 2005. 
Over the long term, the offer 
may cool tempers, but in the 
next few weeks the simmering 
water war could get hotter as 
Syria and Iraq get dryer. a 





COLOMBIA 


Save It for 
The Judge 


Has a group of murderous 
thugs ever sounded so sweet? 
“We acknowledge the triumph 
of the state, of the institutions 
and the legitimately established 
government,” said the Extradit- 
ables, the front group for Co- 
lombia’s drug traffickers, in a 
communiqué last week. Admit- 
ting defeat in the drug war 
launched by President Virgilio 
Barco Vargas five months ago, 
the narcolords pledged to sur- 
render their arms and abandon 
their trade if granted “legal 
guarantees.” Translation: im- 


munity from prosecution for 
the spasm of violence they com- 
mitted in response to Barco’s 
crackdown, and freedom from 
extradition to the U.S. 

The cocaine gangs have made 
peace offers be- 
fore, but the $ 
Colombian gov- 
ernment has nev- « 
er bought them. § 
The day after 
the Extraditables 
issued their state- 
ment through 
two kidnaping 
victims they had 
released, Barco’s administration 
rejected the dope dealers’ over- 
ture, telling them to save it for the 
judge. = 





Barco 





INDOCHINA 


Hi, U.N.; 
Bye, Moscow 


On its face, the news was prom- 
ising. The five permanent mem- 
bers of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil agreed in Paris last week that 
the United Nations should help 
administer and police war- 
weary Cambodia until a new 
government is elected, But it 
remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent the contending factions— 
especially the Khmer Rouge, 
the most powerful of three re- 
sistance groups fighting Prime 
Minister Hun Sen's regime— 





will accept U.N. intervention. 

The prospects for peace in 
Cambodia were advanced on 
another front last week when 
Moscow confirmed reports that 
it has withdrawn most of its air 
forces from the military base at 
Viet Nam’s Cam Ranh Bay. 
The move appeared to be 
aimed at cutting costs, pressur- 
ing the U.S. to reduce its mili- 
tary presence in the Pacific and, 
significant for Cambodia, im- 
proving relations with Beijing. 
The Cambodian conflict has in 
some ways been a proxy war 
between the Soviets, who back 
Hun Sen, and the Chinese, who 
support the resistance. a 





Prime Minister Hun Sen meeting with Asian leaders in Bangkok 





JAPAN 


Bullet for a 
Broken Taboo 


In late 1988, as Emperor Hiro- 
hito lay dying, Nagasaki Mayor 
Hitoshi Motoshima broke a 
widely observed taboo by criti- 
cizing the once deified leader. 





“I experienced military life,” 
said Motoshima in response to 
a question in the city assembly, 
“and I believe the Emperor had 
responsibility for the war.”’ Last 
week the 67-year-old mayor 
paid for that statement, very 
nearly with his life. As Moto- 
shima stepped out of city hall, a 
gunman shot him in the lung 








from behind. At week's end the 
mayor was in stable condition. 

Shortly after the shooting, 
police arrested Kazumi Tajiri, 
who confessed to the crime. Ta- 
jiri, 40, is a member of Sciki- 
juku, a right-wing activist orga- 
nization that supports the old 
imperial system. 

Though the Japanese con- 





stitution guarantees freedom of 
speech, the taboo against criti- 
cizing the royal family is almost 
never violated. Said Naoo Ha- 
rada, who published a collec- 
tion of pro and con letters writ- 
ten to the mayor after his 
remark: “I’m fearful that this 
incident could force out free- 
dom of speech again.” rs 
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Ghost in the Machine | 


The nine-hour breakdown of AT&T’s long-distance telephone network 
dramatizes the vulnerability of complex computer systems everywhere 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 





he first sign that something had 
gone haywire in AT&T's long-dis- 
tance telephone network came at 
2:25 p.m. last Monday, when the 
giant map of the U.S. in the company’s oper- 
ations center in New Jersey began to light up 
like a football scoreboard. For reasons still 
being investigated, a computer in New York 
City had come to believe it was overloaded 
with calls, and it started to reject them. 
Alerted to New York’s troubles, dozens of 
backup computers across the U.S. automat- 
ically switched in to take up the slack—only 
to exhibit the same bizarre symptoms. Peo- 
ple trying to place long-distance calls all 
over the world suddenly began to hear busy 
signals and recorded messages blandly in- 
forming them that “all circuits” were busy. 
Thus began the worst computer break- 
down in the history of the U.S. telephone 
system. The incident was also a vivid re- 
minder of how susceptible America, and 
the world, has become to computer fail- 
ures—natural and man-made. In 20 years 
of intensive automation, everything from 
supermarkets to stock exchanges has been 
computerized, Last week businesses and 
consumers were forced to face up to a 
downside of technology that becomes ap- 
parent only when the new systems fail. Said 
Steven Idelman, chairman of Omaha- 
based Idelman Telemarketing: “When 
things go wrong in a computer environ- 
ment, they go wrong in a big way.” 
Things stayed wrong at AT&T for nine 
hours last week. Of the 148 million long-dis- 
ance and 800-number calls placed with the 
company that day, only 50% got through. 
Hotels lost bookings. Cars went unrented. 
lhe number of calls to the American Air- 
lines reservation system fell two-thirds. 
Idelman had to send 800 phone workers 
home for the day; he estimates he lost about 
$75,000 in sales. All told, the breakdown 
cost AT&T some $60 million to $75 million 
in lost revenues. Said AT&T Chairman 
Robert Allen: “It was the worst nightmare 
I've had in 32 years in the business.” 
Phone-company technicians traced the 
problem to a single “failure of logic” in 
the computer programs that route calls 
through the AT&T network. Like many 
programming bugs, it stemmed from an 
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improvement on the original system. By 
| carrying information about who is calling 
whom on a separate channel, or band, 
| from the call signal itself, AT&T has been 
able to reduce the time between dialing 
and ringing from as much as 20 seconds to 
as little as four seconds. But the refine- 
ment inadvertently made the system more 
prone to breakdowns. Last weck’s glitch 
spread rapidly among the 114 computers in 
AT&T's network in part because they all 
contained the same programming error. 

The collapse of its network came at a 
time of increased vulnerability for AT&T, 
Although Ma Bell still carries 70% of the 
U.S.’s long-distance traffic (down from 
90% five years ago), it has been fighting a 
rearguard action to keep its customers 
from defecting to its feisty competitors, 
MCI and US Sprint. The glitch simulta- 
neously deflated AT&T's multimillion- 
dollar “reliability” advertising campaign 
and handed its competitors a once-in-a- 
career sales pitch, “An important message 
to everyone whose telephone is the lifeline 
of their business,” began a print ad rushed 
out by US Sprint after the breakdown. “Al- 
ways have two lifelines.” 

AT&T operators made matters worse 
on Monday by refusing to give stranded 
customers instructions for calling via MCI 
| or Sprint—a standing order that was re- 

versed 3, hours after the breakdown be- 
gan, too late to do East Coast businesses 
any good. To help make amends, AT&T 
announced late last week that it had asked 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for permission to offer long-distance dis- 
counts to all callers on Valentine’s Day. 
But the phone company’s aura of infallibil- 
ity will not be so easily repaired. 

That an operation as heavily computer- 
ized as AT&T's could have maintained 
such a reputation is a near miracle. To ex- 
perts who track technological mishaps, the 
past decade reads like an unending parade 
of computer disasters, ranging from the 
humiliating bugs that delayed one space- 
shuttle launch after another to the Belgian 

| stock-exchange computers that collapsed 
| under the rush of sell orders during last 
October's minicrash. Computerized eleva- 
tor doors have shut unexpectedly. Factory 
robots have started without warning, kill- 
ing workers. A misprogrammed medical 














During a payday 
rush last year, a 
faulty program 
shut down 1,800 
automated-teller 
machines at 
Tokyo's Dai-Ichi 
Kangyo Bank 
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When an airline's 
reservation 
system went 
down last year, 
14,000 travel 
agents had to 
book flights 
manually 





| workers were indicted for a 


MasterCard 


X-ray machine delivered fatal doses of ra 
diation to at least three cancer patients 

The vulnerability of all computer sys 
tems was underscored last week by sepa 
rate court proceedings in California and 
New York. In San Jose three Silicon Valley 
range of com 
puter crimes, including, for perhaps the 
first time, taking classified military infor 
mation from Government computers. The 
next day a Cornell University graduate stu- 
dent made the first public explanation of 
how the rogue program he released into a 
research network in November 1988 man- 
aged to cripple some 6,000 university and 


military computers. “It was a mistake,” 


Robert Morris said at his federal trial in 
Syracuse. “I’m sorry.” 

But a trespassing hacker is just one of 
the problems that can bring a computer 
system to its knees. Technicians were in- 
stalling extra disk drives in an underground 
computer in Tulsa last May when they trig 
American Airlines’ 
SABRE reservation system. Last September 


gered a collapse of 


a Parisian computer creatively misread 
magnetic labels on 41,000 traffic-violation 
files and began charging delinquent motor 
ists with crimes ranging from murder and 
drug trafficking to prostitution. A fire in a 








processes more 
than 200,000 
credit approvals 
ona typical day, 
so the phone 
breakdown 
wreaked havoc 


The Dallas/Fort 
Worth air-traffic 
system began 
spitting out 
gibberish last fall 
and controllers 
had to track 
planes on paper 


In the early The U.S.S. 
1980s, Buick Vincennes 

had to give downed an 
80,000 V6 cars Iranian airliner 
a chip transplant when the ship's 
to fix flaws crew misread a 
in their computer 
microprocessors display 
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Tokyo utility tunnel several years ago 
wiped out circuits connecting Mitsubishi 
Bank’s mainframe computers with branch 
offices, shutting down automated-teller 
machines across the country for five days 

Massive system failures dramatize the 
trade-off that occurs whenever a high-tech 
system replaces a low-tech one. Because 
most electronic systems are thoroughly in- 
terconnected, their failures tend to be all- 
or-nothing affairs. They do not, as comput 
er scientists put it, degrade gracefully; they 
crash. Moreover, what is gained in speed 
and productivity is often lost in control, re- 
liability and—for lack of a better word 
transparency, When a system of gears and 
levers stops working, its operators can roll 
up their sleeves, raise the hood and go to 
work. When a microchip goes bad, its cir 
cuits are unlikely to respond to on-the-spot 
ministrations. 

lhe risk for businesses is not so much 
that their systems will someday break 
down but that lin- 
gcring computer anxiety in the buying pub- 
lic will make it harder for firms to recoup 
their investments in high-tech equipment 
and services. Banks and brokerage houses 
live in fear that one or two well-publicized 
computer failures will alienate their cus 
tomer base, triggering mass defections to 


that is almost a given 


their competitors 

Ihere are ways to make the technology 
more reliable. Fault-tolerant computers 
like those built by Stratus, Tandem and, for 
that matter, AT&T reduce runaway system 
errors by a kind of “paranoid democracy,” 
where modules working in parallel con 
stantly evaluate whether their electronic 
co-workers are “sane” or “crazy.” Unfor 
tunately, as last week’s breakdown showed 
it is possible for all the modules to go crazy 
at once. Software, always the skittish part 
of any system, can also be made more de- 
pendable by imposing the kind of disci 
pline on programmers that enginecring 
standards impose on, say, bridge designers 
A program like AT&T's faulty switching 
system, however, which can contain a mil 
lion lines of code, is more complex than 
any bridge. “Standards have not been de- 
veloped,” says Donn Parker, a senior man- 
sment consultant at SRI International 
“Software is not predictable.” 

But automation is certain to become 





ever more pervasive. If U.S. firms do not de- 
velop the most advanced systems, Japanese 
or South Korean or European companies 
are sure to do so. “American industry faces 
an extremely competitive situation,” says 
Tandem President James Treybig. “AT&T 
is fighting to be in the forefront of technol 
ogy, and there is some cost to staying in 
front.” If Treybig is right, temporary set 
backs are just the price of progress. But inci- 
dents like last weck’s are sure to influence 
the priorities of technology shoppers: reli 
ability will be just as important as clever ads 
and fancy features Reported by Thomas 
McCarroll/New York and Paul A. Witteman/San 
Francisco 
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Don’t Aim That Pack at Us 





A fiery outcry halts the test-marketing of a cigarette for blacks 


o keep alive their shrinking market, | 
tobacco companies have shown mar- | 


keting genius by creating more than 300 
brands that variously boast of being longer, 
slimmer, cheaper, flavored, microfiltered, 
pastel colored or even striped. A new R.J. 
Reynolds brand called Uptown looks typi- 
cally glitzy with its black-and-gold box and 
promise of a tasty menthol blend. But the 
cigarette has provoked a response its mak- 
er never anticipated: passionate protest. 
Last week the tobacco company, which in- 
tended to begin test-marketing the ciga- 
| rette next month in Philadelphia, canceled 
those plans after community groups and 
health organizations vehemently criticized 
the product. The reason: Uptown is the 
first cigarette aimed specifically at African- 
American smokers, 

To RJ. Reynolds, Uptown is simply a 
product designed to appeal to a particular 
market segment. To critics, it represents 
the cold-blooded targeting of blacks, who 
suffer a lung-cancer rate 58% higher than 
whites. Uptown’s opponents won powerful 
support last week when Louis Sullivan, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
blasted the cigarette-marketing plan. Said 
he: “Uptown’s message is more disease, 
more suffering and more death for a group 


R.J. Reynolds hoped for inner-city appeal 


Declared Sullivan: “Slick and sinister.” 


already bearing more than its share of 
smoking-related illness and mortality.” 
R.J. Reynolds, for its part, denounced the 
“unfair and biased attention” that had 
been focused on its product by a “small co- 
alition of antismoking zealots.” 

As cigarette consumption has fallen in 
the U.S., tobacco companies have increas- 















ingly directed their marketing to specific 
groups, such as women, Hispanics and 
blacks. While 30.5% of white males smoke, 
39% of blacks do. Uptown was carefully 
researched and designed: everything from 
its name to its packaging was tailored 
to the tastes of the black consumer. 
“If we were Sears developing a line of 
clothing for blacks,” says a Reynolds 
spokeswoman, “this would pass 
without any notice.” 

Not all blacks appreciate the 
protest. Civil rights activist Benja- 
min Hooks sees it as a form of pa- 
ternalism. “Buried in this line of 
thinking,” he wrote recently, “is 
the rationale that blacks are not 
capable of making their own free 
choices.” His comments reflect the reluc- 
tance of some black groups to attack tobac- 
co companies, which have donated money 
» to support events and causes ranging 
* from jazz festivals to the United Ne- 
gro College Fund. 

Nonetheless, the Uptown controversy 
underscores a growing concern that big cor- 
porations have targeted minority communi- 
ties as lucrative markets for such products as 
tobacco, liquor and even junk food. A sur- 
vey in Baltimore found that 20% of bill- 
board advertising in white communities was 
devoted to smoking and drinking. In black 
neighborhoods 76% of the billboards pro- 
moted such vices. — By Michael Quinn. 
Reported by John F. McDonald/Washington and 
Don Winbush/Atlanta 








Here Come the Specimen Jars 


Drug tests proliferate, but legal challenges limit their use 


or 90,000 railroad employees in the 

U.S., a day at work may now include a 
surprise: being selected for a random drug 
test. Last week the workers joined more 
than 650,000 other private-sector employ- 
ees who during the past month 
have become subject to new De- 
partment of Transportation rules 
requiring random tests. While 
many transport workers are al- 
ready screened before hiring and 
after accidents, the department 
hopes its expanded rules will pro- 
vide an even higher level of 
deterrence. 

The new regulations are part 
of a growing push for drug detec- 
tion in government and industry. 
The Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion now demands drug testing of 
power-plant operators and con- 
struction workers, while the Pen- 
tagon is drafting regulations to 
test employees of defense con- 
tractors. To help private indus- 
try sct up its own programs, Utah 


60 


Republican Orrin Hatch and Oklahoma 
Democrat David Boren have proposed a 
Senate bill that would protect employees 
from abuses and employers from lawsuits 
by establishing minimum federal standards 





The fatal 1987 train wreck helped inspire the current campaign 


for workplace testing. Said former Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop, who supports 
the bill: “When the privacy rights of an in- 
dividual threaten the health and the safety 
of others, then those rights end.” 

Despite a U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion last March that affirmed the testing 
of railroad and Customs workers under 
certain conditions, drug screening faces 
heated challenges. Last week a federal ap- 
peals court halted all testing for 
195,500 mass-transit workers. An 
injunction also prevents the DOT 
2 from requiring random or postac- 
> cident tests for 3 million truck 

and bus drivers. 

The campaign to uncover drug 
usage among workers has been 
fueled in part by a series of drug- 
related accidents. In one of the 
worst, a 1987 collision of Conrail 
and Amtrak trains that killed 16, 
investigators determined that a 
Conrail engineer and conductor 
had been smoking marijuana just 
before the accident. So far, testing 
has support from an important 
group: the workers. In a Gallup 
poll released last month, a major- 
ity of adults said they favored ran- 
dom testing. a 
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| When collectors pay $30 million 





The Glow of a $12 Million Desk 


Early American furniture is fetching precious prices 


By MARTHA SMILGIS 

MADE IN U.S.A. may 
not have the cachet 
it once had, but in 
the realm of an- 
tiques, the phrase is 
coming to mean ex- 
traordinary value for 
well-fixed investors. 
When two tiny, ex- 
quisite 18th century 
Philadelphia tables were auctioned at 
Christie’s in Manhattan last Saturday, the 
prices they fetched were breathtaking. 
The first item, a dainty piecrust tea table, 
sold for $1.2 million; the second, a rectan- 
gular pier table less than 3 ft. high, was 
whisked from the block for $4.6 million. 

Outrageous? No, right in 
line with last June’s auction of 
the most expensive piece of fur- 
niture ever sold: a $12.1 million 
desk. The mahogany master- 
piece was no curlicued Ver- 
sailles settee or crested English 
bureau. It was a stately secretary 
of distinctly American block- 
and-shell design, crafted in 1760 
by the Goddard-Townsend cabi- 
netmakers of Newport, R.1. 
“For years, Europeans have giv- 
en us an inferiority complex,” 
says furniture dealer Harold 
Sack, 78, who bought the desk 
for an anonymous client, be- 
lieved to be Texas billionaire 
Robert Bass. “To finally see 
American furniture taken as an 
important art form is enormous- 
ly gratifying.” 

During the past decade, 
American furniture has caught 
up fast with its Old World coun- 
terparts. Just four years ago, the 
first Philadelphia piecrust tea 
table broke the $1 million mark. 
A year later, a paw-foot Phila- 
delphia chair sold for more than 
$2.7 million. “American furni- 
ture is going straight up,” says 
Dean Failey, senior vice presi- 
dent of Christie’s. “The rise is 
correlated with the art market. 


The Philadelphia 
pier table 


CHRISTIE'S NEW YORK 


to $40 million for a painting, a 
domino effect touches every- 
thing else.” 

The giddy escalation in 
prices is due in part to scarcity, 
since pre-Revolutionary furni- 
ture is as sparse as its spare Yan- 
kee lines. The rarest pieces were 
handcrafted in the port cities of 
Philadelphia, Newport, Boston, 








| Salem, Mass., and Portsmouth, Va., where 


rich patrons financed local artisans. These 


| wealthy merchants, hoping to create heir- 


looms for their families, combed the Carib- 
bean for the finest, oldest mahogany trees. 
The wood they found was dense and close- 





grained, unlike the spongy grain of the 
younger, forced-growth trees that are 
planted today. “All the great wood was 
used up in the 18th century,” maintains 
Matthew Weigman of Sotheby’s. The fur- 
niture crafted from the grand mahoganies 
is said to glow and “smile” at the beholder. 
“Viewing the desk is a religious experi- 
ence,” says Sack. “The grain ignites; 
there’s inner fire in the wood.” 

Israel Sack, father of three sons in the 
business today, started his dealership in 
1905. He found authentic pieces for the 
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The record-breaking handsomely in value. “‘“Over 
Newport desk, left; a the years, we've built collec- 
glass-panel banjo tions for families with other 
clock priced at sources of income who lose it, 
$45,000; anda $1 and the furniture becomes 
million reeded settee 


Fords and Du Ponts, who became major 
collectors in the 1920s. In time, their price- 
less collections were turned over to muse- 
ums, where exquisite examples of Early 
American furniture—including the nine 
other Goddard-Townsend desks known to 
be in existence —now reside. 

The principal buyers of colonial furni- 
ture are American businessmen. But deal- 
er Donald Sack, grandson of the firm's 
founder, believes that “if any more pieces 
break the $1 million mark, the Japanese 
may well get interested.” As prices have 
risen, the buyers’ profile has changed. 
“Doctors used to be our customers, but 
they can’t afford the furniture anymore,” 
says Harold. “Now our customers are edu- 
cated Americans who don’t survive on an 
income; rather, they have large sums of | 
capital from the sale of a company or real 
estate.” The most celebrated collector is 
Bill Cosby, who includes reproductions of 
Early American furniture on the set of his 
television show. 

Less wealthy furniture buyers have 
_developed a fancy for Early 
5 American pieces as well, which 
> has spurred a market for ma- 

chine-made reproductions. 
Since the sale of the Newport 
desk, Kindel Furniture of 
Grand Rapids has booked or- 
ders for 110 replicas at $19,000 
each. Buyers who prefer the 
real thing can choose pieces 
from a second tier of expertly 
designed antiques selling for 
$50,000 to $200,000. 

Collecting does have its 
hazards. Newcomers can be 
burned by disreputable dealers 
circulating fakes. Often a piece 
that is selling at a slight dis- 
count is actually a restoration 
or, worse, a conversion doc- 
tored up with carving or differ- 
ent feet to pass for a more de- 
sirable design. 

The Sacks boast that just 
about all the pieces they have 
sold have later appreciated 





their savior,” says Harold Sack. 
But, he adds, “American furni- 
ture is not a speculative mar- 
ket. It is a long-term equity in- 
vestment. People who plan to 
turn it over in ten years might 
well be disappointed.” While 
prices could falter if the U.S. | 
economy runs out of steam, 
most investors are bullish on 
Early American masterpieces. 
“When you get a few billion- 
aires competing,” says Harold 
Sack, “$12 million will seem 
like a bargain.” 2 
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he bad news (just to get it 

out of the way) is that the 
energy crisis seems to be re- 
surgent. One sign: energy-re- 
lated stock prices have been 
rising in greedy anticipation. 
Shares in Offshore Logistics, 
which leases helicopters to 
offshore drillers, rose from $2 
a share to $12 last year. A less 
oblique sign is that the U.S. is 
back to importing fully 46% 
of its oil, or 7.9 million bbl. a 
day, the largest percentage in 
ten years. Domestic produc- 
tion of crude oil recorded its 
biggest decline ever last year, 
falling to a 26-year low. 

The good news is that 
there are things you can do 
about it. I don’t know how 
much time you spend glued to 
the Weather Channel, but 
here’s what I learned watch- 
ing it one night: it makes sense to run ceiling fans in the win- 
ter! Just turn the blades so they push the air down. Instead of 
cold feet and warm ceilings, a gently rotating fan will even 
things out so you don’t have to turn the heat up so high. (In 
summer switch the direction of the blades and increase the 
speed. The wind chill will make it feel like 72°, even though the 
thermostat’s set at 78°.) A ceiling fan, says the weather lady, 
takes no more energy than a 100-watt light bulb. 

If you have no ceiling fan, then how about a Dove-Tech 
corn-burning stove? It’s too early to tell for certain how well 
this really works—only 4,000 have been sold so far—but it 
sure seems to solve a lot of problems: the energy crisis (we're 
the Saudi Arabia of corn), the pollution crisis (the kernels 
burn far cleaner than wood, coal or oil), the farm crisis (Dove- 
Tech will even burn moldy surplus), the trade deficit (Ameri- 
can corn, not imported oil), the deforestation crisis (chop 
corn, not trees), the safety crisis (corn isn’t dangerous, and you 
can put this stove flush against a wall—or even sit on it—be- 
cause the housing doesn’t get hot) and the chimney crisis 
(Dove-Tech doesn’t need one; you can vent it the same as you 
would a dryer, or hook it in to your existing ductwork). 

True, the current models may be a little ugly, and they're 
not cheap—about $1,800—but the long-term savings over oil 
or electric heat can be dramatic. And what you don’t burn, you 
can pop (just kidding). Dan and Barbara Burbank, who are us- 
ing one to heat their eleven-room New Hampshire home, say 
it costs about $5 a day, and they're thrilled. Last winter they 
burned seven cords of wood, at $130 a cord, and over a thou- 
sand gallons of oil. So far this year, just $400 worth of corn, 
(For more information: Dove Energy Systems, Box 399, 
Fletcher, N.C. 28732.) 

But c'mon. Corn stoves? Just to be sure this is a good idea, 
I called Amory Lovins, who quit Harvard after his sophomore 
year (“I was paying Harvard, so I felt Harvard should let me 
study what I wanted”) and has since written twelve books, gar- 
nered five honorary degrees and become a world leader in en- 
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More Kernels on the Fire 


ergy conservation and re- 
search. Not that I was going 
to let any of that damp my en- 
thusiasm for corn stoves. 

It turns out that burning 
corn is O.K., but that growing 
it, at least the way it’s grown 
now, is not. Lovins says the 
erosion modern farming 
causes eats two bushels of 
topsoil for every bushel of 
corn produced. Agricultural 
strip mining. So in his view, 
corn stoves may make the 
best sense only in regions 
where there’s lots of corn (es- 
pecially if it’s rotting in silos) 
but few trees. 

Lovins’ approach to the 
energy and pollution crises is 
“negawatts.”’ Don’t curtail 
your comfort, just obtain it 
more efficiently. You can 
“produce” fuel simply by ar- 
ranging to need less of it. His own toasty, superinsulated 
4,000-sq.-ft. Colorado home and office complex is heated en- 
tirely by the sun’s rays, even when it’s ten below, by the 
warmth of the lights and appliances, and by the body heat of 
the human occupants and one “50-watt beastoid”—his dog 
(which can be revved up to the equivalent of 100 watts when 
excited). His specially made, thick-walled 16-cu.-ft. refrigera- 
tor runs on less than 10% of the electricity required by conven- 
tional models. Its Freon-charged heat pipe employs the cold 
outside to cool the unit in winter. If everyone used such refrig- 
erators, he calculates, the U.S. could do without $50 billion 
worth of power plants, along with all the fuel they consume 
and pollution they spew forth. And that’s just on refrigerators! 
(For a $2 Visitors’ Guide to the house: Rocky Mountain Insti- 
tute, Snowmass, Colo. 81654.) All told, Lovins calculates that 
if the U.S. were as efficient as its competitors in Europe and 
Japan, it would save $200 billion a year. Some of that savings 
could be yours. 

In fact, with the stock market on Dristan (even Offshore 
Logistics has fallen back a bit), your best investment these 
days may be attic insulation, window caulking, door sweeps on 
the bottoms of your doors (to cut drafts), low-energy bulbs, 
more efficient appliances, faucet aerators and more frugal 
shower heads (to cut hot-water consumption)—a corn stove, 
of course—and a snug-fitting pet door for your own beastoid. 
If you invest $2,500 in such things and lower your utility bills 
$50 a month as a result, you earn a $600 (or 24%) annual tax- 
free return on your money.” Not too shabby. Of course, if you 
move, you stop “earning” that 24%. But the planet doesn't. 
And, though it may be hard to quantify, a house that can be 
shown to have low heating and electric costs is likely to sell at a 
premium over one that does not. a 


*For pamphlets on The Most Energy-Efficient Appliances and on Saving Energy 
and pf ae with Home Appliances, send $3 each to the American Council for an 
Energy-Efficient Economy, Suite 535, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 
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SEMICONDUCTORS 


No Thanks, 
No Memories 


Even when the Government 
gives its blessing, U.S. mic- 
rochip makers cannot bring 
themselves to collaborate. 
Their deep-down resistance to 
joint efforts came to the sur- 
face last week with the scut- 
tling of U.S. Memories, a con- 
sortium formed seven months 
ago by American firms to com- 
pete in the Japanese-dominat- 
ed market for memory chips. 
With such powerful backers as 
IBM and Digital Equipment, 


U.S. Memories planned to | 


build a $1 billion plant to pro- 
duce chips for everything from 
personal computers to missile- 


guidance systems. But a world- | 


wide glut of memory chips, 
which has pushed prices lower, 
prompted many would-be in- 
vestors to back out of the 
project. 

The collapse raised fresh 
doubts about the ability of U.S. 
companies to challenge Japa- 
nese chipmakers, who often 
seem to act in concert. As U.S. 
Memories faltered, major Japa- 
nese firms made a series of pro- 
duction cuts to strengthen chip 
prices and geared up to develop 
advanced new products, a 


REGULATIONS 


Muffling the 
Boom Cars 


The hills are alive with the 


sound of music—and folks 
from Florida to Hawaii have 
had just about enough of it. 
Many communities have decid- 
ed that so-called boom cars, 








Woofers on display in aSen Diego contest 





Swaggart: in this case, the First Amendment offered no shelter 


SUPREME COURT 


Thou Must Pay 
Thy Taxes 


The word on high is that free- 
dom of religion does not neces- 


sarily mean freedom from tax- 


es. So learned the Jimmy 
Swaggart Ministries last week 
when the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled unanimously that states 
may require religious groups to 
pay sales tax on the merchan- 
dise they sell. The decision up- 
holds previous rulings that 
forced the Swaggart organiza- 
tion to pay the State of Califor- 
nia $183,000 in back taxes and 


with their high-power and mul- 
tispeaker stereo systems, pose 
an increasing threat to health, 
safety and sanity. The response: 
local laws tailored to tone down 
the boom-car boom. 

In Fort Lauderdale the rack- 
et from a boom car is illegal if it 
can be heard beyond 50 ft. from 
the vehicle. In California a simi- 
lar law went into effect Jan. 1. 
Car-stereo merch- 
ants seem to think 
customers will have 
just as much fun 
without pumping the 
volume to law-brea- 
king—not to men- 
tion earsplitting — 
levels. Remarks Ste- 
phen Seidl of Fort 
Lauderdale’s Speak- 
er Warehouse: “We 
advise our clients 
not to abuse the 
power.” 








interest on nearly $2 million 
worth of pamphlets, tapes, rec- 
ords and other items sold to res- 
idents between 1974 and 1981. 
Lawyers for Swaggart’s min- 
istries, supported by religious 
groups ranging from Protes- 
tants to Hare Krishnas, argued 
that the tax conflicted with First 
Amendment rights. But the 
Justices saw it as a commercial 
issue, not a spiritual one. Wrote 
Justice Sandra Day O'Connor: 
“The tax is not a tax on the right 
to disseminate religious infor- 
mation, ideas, or beliefs per se; 
rather it is a tax on the privilege 
of making retail sales of tangi- 
ble personal property.” g 





MONEY LAUNDERING 


Kink in the 
Drug Pipeline 


In a country that prizes the se- 
crecy of banking transactions, 
Luxembourg’s Bank of Credit 
and Commerce International 
grew to become one of the 
world’s largest financial insti- 
tutions (assets: $21 billion). 
But in Tampa last week the 
bank lifted its veil of secrecy 
when two of its subsidiaries 
pleaded guilty in the first U.S. 
money-laundering case against 
a major international banking 
house. In a_ plea-bargaining 
deal, the two subsidiaries—one 
based in Luxembourg and the 
other in the Cayman Islands 
agreed to surrender $14.7 mil- 
lion of alleged drug profits. 
The penalty was attacked as 
too light by critics, who ar- 
gued that some of the bank’s 
branches should have been shut 
down. But the bank agreed to 
cooperate with federal prosecu- 
tors in other cases. Among 
them: the drug-trafficking trial 
of General Manuel Noriega, 
which is to begin in March in 
Miami. The ousted Panamani- 
an strongman reportedly con- 
trolled $23 million in accounts 
at the Luxembourg bank’s 
branches. 8 





Save Us from 
Our Debts 


The doors opened at Bloom- 
ingdale’s and other U.S. subsid- 
iaries of Campeau Corp. last 
week, but it was hardly business 
as usual. After months of finan- 
cial turmoil, the Toronto-based 
company placed its 257 Ameri- 
can stores under bankruptcy 
court protection. The 6,000- 
page petition listed $7.5 billion 
of debt. Campeau renamed the 
U.S. operations Federated 
Stores Inc.; former Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman G., Wil- 
liam Miller was named chair- 
man of the unit. 

The moves were the latest in 
a takeover saga that began 
when Canadian developer Rob- 
ert Campeau acquired Allied 


@ | Stores and Federated Depart- 
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Miller may sell some stores 


ment Stores for $10.2 billion in 
the 1980s. The bankruptcy fil- 
ing will hold off major creditors 
while allowing the stores to re- 
main open and pay suppliers 
promptly. But before it can 
emerge from bankruptcy, the 
American operation must work 
out a creditor-repayment plan 
that is likely to require the sale 
of at least some of the compa- 
ny’s nine retailing chains. 
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— Environment 








By GLENNGARELIK MOSCC We 


The capital of the Soviet 
Union, where religion was 
suppressed until recently, 
seemed an unlikely spot for 
a gathering that included 
hundreds of religious lead- 
ers, from a Russian Ortho- 
dox Metropolitan to the 
Grand Mufti of Syria. Equally unusual was 
the notion of holding a global environmen- 
tal conference in a country where the envi- 
ronment has long had a low priority. Yet 
last week in Moscow the Soviets played 
host to some 1,000 delegates from 83 coun- 
tries at a Global Forum designed to bring 
together scientists and political and reli- 
gious leaders to discuss ways to combat the 
growing threats to the earth’s environ- 
| ment. 

By agreeing to host the week-long con- 
ference organized by the U.S.-based Glob- 
al Forum of Spiritual and Parliamen- 
tary Leaders on Human Survival, the 
Soviets sent a clear signal that they 
want to join the worldwide crusade to & 
save the planet. Throughout the 
meeting, Soviet officials made an un- 
abashed plea for more technological 
help from other countries in the bat- 
tle against pollution. Said Mikhail 
Gorbachev in a speech to the confer- 
ence: “The time is ripe to set up an 
international mechanism for techno- 
logical cooperation on environmen- 
tal protection.” The need for a Soviet 
cleanup could hardly be more urgent. 
According to Alexei Yablokov, the 
outspoken deputy chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet’s ecology commit- 
tee, as many as 50 million Soviet citi- 
zens live in areas where pollution lev- 
| els are at least ten times as high as 
state safety standards permit. In 
parts of the Aral Sea region, which is 
heavily contaminated by chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides, two-thirds 
of the people have reported environ- 
ment-related health problems. 

Such conditions have stirred a 
wave of public anger. Dozens of envi- 
ronmental groups have staged dem- 
onstrations against dirty steel mills, 
hazardous chemical factories and 
suspect nuclear reactors. Even the 
Kremlin has joined the demonstra- 
tions. At last year’s Nov. 7 parade 
commemorating the Russian Revo- 
lution, official floats carrying such 
slogans as GIVE US CLEAN AIR moved 
| through Red Square along with the 
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The Soviets Clean Up Their Act 


A Moscow conference signals a new ecological activism 





usual rockets and tanks. 

This new awareness is a direct reflection 
of changed political realities in the Soviet 
Union. Nearly 40% of those who won elec- 
tion last March to the new Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies included environmental con- 
cerns in their campaign platforms. The new 
Supreme Soviet has set out to overhaul the 
country’s environmental laws. In the works is 
a resolution that would call for environmen- 
tal-impact statements for all construction 
projects, a reappraisal of the Soviet nuclear- 
energy program and a review of the chemi- 
cals used in industry and agriculture. The 
costs will be considerable. Yablokov esti- 
mates that for the next ten years the govern- 
ment will need to spend more than $40 bil- 
lion annually on environmental programs. 

Much of the responsibility for enforc- 
ing the cleanup will fall on Nikolai Voron- 
tsov, who last year became chairman of the 
State Committee on the Protection of Na- 
ture. A noted biologist and environmental- 





the Soviet Union.” 
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Demonstrators in Minsk are 


process is well under way in 








ist, Vorontsov, 54, is the first non-Commu- 
nist ministerial-rank member of the Soviet 
government since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Observes a Western diplomat in Mos- 
cow: “Three years ago, I'd never have 
thought it possible that environmentalists 
would get this far.” 

Vorontsov says his goal is to set up and 
enforce environmental standards compa- 
rable to the strict curbs imposed in West- 
ern Europe. He maintains that the govern- 
ment has already begun a crackdown. It 
closed the country’s only cellophane plant 
because of an air-pollution problem, and in 
the past year has stopped construction of 
two nuclear-power plants. Yet Vorontsov 
admits he could face stiff resistance. Be- 
cause the Soviet people are increasingly 
restive about shortages of consumer goods, 
the government will be under pressure to 
crank up industrial production, and that 
could bring even more pollution. “Many 
people are still so concerned with fulfilling 
their production plans that they don’t think 
about the future,” says Vorontsov. 

The fate of the Soviet environment may 
depend in large part on the success or fail- 
ure of perestroika, Gorbachev's wholesale 
political and economic restructuring. If the 
government encourages higher, 
more realistic prices for raw materi- 
als, industry will have greater incen- 
tive to increase efficiency and thus 
curb waste and pollution. And if 
planning is decentralized, engineers 
and factory managers are likely to be- 
come more sensitive to local environ- 
mental concerns. 

A major impediment to progress 
is the sorry state of the Soviets’ tech- 
nological base. Their outmoded ma- 
chinery is less energy efficient and 
more polluting than modern equip- 
ment. The Soviets realize that they 
need technology from other coun- 
tries. They are counting on the U.S., 
Europe and Japan to recognize that 
pollution in the Soviet Union can ul- 
timately be dangerous to everyone. 
In fact, the increasing interdepen- 
dence of all the world’s nations un- 
derlay much of the conference, which 
was held beneath a gigantic photo of 
the planet earth, As a first step to- 
ward forging a united campaign to 
protect the planet, the Moscow 
mecting ended with an unprecedent- 
ed two-hour TV and radio broadcast 





part of a growing outcry that was beamed live to more than 
against the country’s dirty 100 nations. The broadcast was made 
environment. Observes possible by the collaboration of Intel- 
Nikolai Vorontsov, Soviet sat, the West's satellite communica- 
environment minister: tions system, and Intersputnik, its 
“Without doubt, the greening East bloc counterpart—a good ex- 


ample of the kind of cooperation the 
environmental movement will need 
to be successful. | — With reporting by 
Paul Hofheinz/Moscow 
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An Overblown Asbestos Scare? 





The dangers are minimal in most buildings, says a new study 


L urking in ceiling tiles and insulation, 
wrapped around heating pipes and 
boilers, asbestos—that once beloved fire- 
proof mineral, now dreaded as a carcino- 
gen—is virtually everywhere in American 
buildings. Communities and companies 
around the country have been spending 
millions of dollars in a race to remove the 
lethal stuff. The Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) esti- 
mates that at least 733,000 public 
and commercial buildings and up 
to 45,000 of the nation’s 100,000 
schools contain asbestos in a 
potentially dangerous condition. 


could reach hundreds of billions 
of dollars over the next few dec- 
ades, failure to do so would ex- 
pose millions of children and oth- 
er citizens to the prospect of an 
early, painful death. 

Or would it? According to a 
report in last week’s Science, the 
asbestos “crisis” is grossly exag- 
gerated, and the public would do 
well to save its dread and its dol- 
lars. Says Brooke Mossman, a cell 


mesothelioma, an incurable cancer of the 
membranes surrounding internal organs. 
It also causes asbestosis, a choking stiffen- 
ing of the lungs, and it has been linked to 
lung cancer, Yet nearly all cases of asbes- 
tos-related disease have been confined to 
people who mined the mineral or those 
who worked with it in manufacturing or in- 








Aworker removes asbestos at New York’s La Guardia Airport 








line: the risk of dying from smoking, 
drowning, airplane crashes or even playing 
high school football is 100 to 1,000 times as 
great as the risk of dying from asbestos ex- 
posure in buildings. “We have known this 
for two years,” complains Mossman, “yet I 
can still pick up a newspaper that says it’s a 
problem.” 

The public’s fears have been fueled in 
part by EPA regulations that require school 
officials to inspect buildings for flaking as- 
bestos every six months, notify parents if it 
is found and make every effort to contain 
or remove the material. “The law implies 
that they must do something 
about it, and that is not always 
right,” says Mossman. 

Government officials ac- 
knowledge that the scientists have 
a point. Says Charles Elkins, di- 
rector of the EPA's office of toxic 
substances: “I would agree that in 
many cases removal is the wrong 
thing to do, It is a mistake for peo- 
ple to overreact. But it is also a 
mistake to say that asbestos is not 
a problem.” In sqgne situations, 
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area or coating the damaged ma- 
terial with chemical sealants may 
do the trick. But asbestos insula- 
tion should probably be routinely 





for example, to prevent passing 





biologist at the University of Ver- 


lead author of the report: “Low-level expo- 
sure is not a threat to human health. The 
scare is unprecedented, and the amount 
spent on asbestos removal is ridiculous.” 
In fact, say Mossman and her co-authors, 
removal often puts more asbestos into the 


| air than was there in the first place. 





The scientists agree that airborne as- 
bestos can be deadly. It is a proven cause of 


stallation jobs. As for the general public, 
says Mossman, the level of exposure even 
in buildings with flaking asbestos is no 
more than 1% of the level deemed safe for 
workers. 

The researchers note that some sorts of 
asbestos are far more dangerous than oth- 
ers and that the safest type is used almost 
exclusively in U.S. buildings. The bottom 








In many cases, it would be both cheaper and safer to leave it. 





children from dislodging it. 


oppose all asbestos removal, but they con- 
tend that it should be done only when the 
level and type of airborne particles are 
clearly hazardous. Given the cost of asbes- 
tos removal—$20 or more per sq. ft., or 
100 times the price of installing it—that ar- 
gument should be a weighty one for 
policymakers. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 


| Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York 


The Science authors do not 


he says, simply blocking off an | 


removed from pipes in hallways, | 
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Short Change 


Blasting Bush on funding 


G eorge Bush has no patience for those 
who accuse him of stinting on public 
education. As he told Governors last fall, 
the U.S. “lavishes unsurpassed resources” 
on schooling. Last week that claim was 
strongly challenged by the Economic Poli- 
cy Institute (E.P.I.), a Washington-based 
think tank. In a 29-page report based on 
data published by the Federal Government 
and the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, the in- 
stitute concludes that the U.S. spends rela- 
tively less on elementary and secondary 
education than 13 other industrialized 


| countries, including Japan, West Germa- 


| ny, France and the Netherlands. 





According to the report, Shortchanging 
Education, only Ireland and Australia in- 
vest less than the U.S. in basic education in 
terms of a percentage of gross national 
product. Of the 16 countries studied, Swe- 
den spends the most (7%), followed by 
Austria (5.9%), Switzerland (5.8%), Nor- 
way (5.3%) and Belgium (4.9%). Denmark 
and Japan tied at 4.8%, while the U.S. 
spends only 4.1%. “If the U.S. were to in- 
crease spending for primary and secondary 
school up to the ‘average’ level found in the 
other 15 countries,” the study says, “we 
would need to raise spending by over $20 
billion annually.” 

The report charges that Bush's claims 
of largesse are misleading because his fig- 
ures are inflated by the hefty public and 
private sums spent on colleges and univer- 
sities. With this spending included, the 
U.S. places second among the countries 
surveyed. But when money for higher edu- 





cation is not included, the U.S. falls from 
second to nearly last. That low ranking is 
all the more disturbing, the report main- 
tains, because the “current crisis in Ameri- 
can schools” is centered in the elementary 
and secondary grades. © 

The Bush Administration is not amused 
by E.P.I.’s new math. An Education De- 
partment rebuttal says the institute has 
mixed “apples, oranges and moonbeams to 
produce an indigestible concoction.” By 
measuring education spending as a percent- 
age of national income instead of compar- 
ing dollars spent, it says, E.P.1. uses a meth- 
odology that is “seriously flawed.” But the 
study does, in fact, compare per pupil ex- 
penditures as well. Result; the U.S. comes 
in ninth out of 16. “No matter howyou do it, 
we're a low spender,” says Lawrence Mi- 
shel, co-author of the report. “We're defi- 
nitely not as Bush claims. We don’t spend 
lavishly on our kids.” a 
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Most oat bran cereals have not been through extensive clinical testing. 


Original Quaker Oat Bran hot cereal has. It was tested by researchers ata 
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INTRODUCING THE FAMILY OF QUAKER OAT BRAN CEREALS. 





major university medical school, where participants added 56 grams (or two 
ounces) daily to a fat modified diet. The results? Original Quaker Oat Bran 
hot cereal helped reduce cholesterol significantly as part of that diet. 

And now, Quaker Oat Bran comes in a crunchy cold cereal and three new 
microwaveable hot cereals. More ways to get the oat bran you want every day, 


and more ways to enjoy it. So get your oat bran from The Expert. Quaker. 


eng Oat Bran From The Expert 


© 1989 The Quaker Oats Company 
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Forcing Gays Out of the Closet 








A. HENRY Ill 


ve long gossiped about which 
gures of past and present 
homosexuals. Publications 
arly to the semi-scabrous 
bout the likes of Alexan- 
der the G sspeare, Willa Cather 
and Jame lh hundreds of others 
cited along ' This name dropping is 
defended a: 
munity role : 
ity. When the run 


mig) 
from thi 
have sp 


sense of continu- 
living people, 





however, discu ho is “in the 
closet” has general eld to a dis- 
creet murmur—pal nce to libel 


laws but mostly in ¢ 
consensus is fast bre 
spread of a pheno 
ing,” the intentional 
gays by other gays. 

Frustrated at the sl 
rights legislation and what 
sider governmental indiffe 
AIDS epidemic, growing n 
gay activists now claim a moral 
“rip people out of the closet” 
to force them to help the move 
to nullify them as opponents. 
main targets are elected officials 
religious leaders who may enjoy a g 
life in private but who endorse antiga 
measures to safeguard their careers. 
Radical gays go further, pointing the fi 
at entertainment and media figures a 
even ordinary citizens. 

Among conspicuous victims within t 
past year have been an East Coast big-city 
mayor, a Midwestern Governor and a 
West Coast U.S. Senator, none of them 
incontrovertibly known to be gay. In 
each case, the official was identified as a 
homosexual via leaflets or noisy demon- 
strations. The rationale for exposing the 
politicians’ alleged secret lives was that 
they were guilty of malicious hypocrisy on 
matters of life and death. One outing vic- 
tim had endorsed legislation allowing hos- 
pitals to test patients for Arps without their 
consent. Another backed a ban on funding 
to school programs that describe homosex- 
uality as normal. A third supposedly failed 
to provide adequate public AIDs services. 
Yet in an odd twist that underscores the 
uneasy position of gays in society, the dem- 
onstrators were attacking enemies by em- 
bracing each as one of their own. 

Similar action against leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Church hierarchy has 
been threatened, although not yet taken, 
by prominent members of a gay Catholic 
group. Whereas the political leaders have 


\ 





jiving the gay com- | 





omosexual leaders seek to expose foes of the movement 


been under attack for specific personal 
acts, the clergy is a potential target because 
of the church’s general, institutional oppo- 
sition to gay sex. 

While the idea of outing a fellow gay 
used to be considered repellent under any 
circumstances, the tactic has become in- 
creasingly acceptable to mainstream homo- 
sexual leaders, It is practiced by some gay 
publications, and its propriety has even 
been debated in the corridors of Congress. 
Last June, when Republicans falsely im- 
plied that House Speaker Tom Foley was 
gay, Representative Barney Frank threat- 
ened to expose Republican officeholders 
who really are homosexual. Few in Wash- 
ington doubted that there were such offi- 
cials, or that Frank, an acknowledged gay, 
would be able to name them. Republicans 
were already keenly aware of the ironic fates 





of two of their most prominent antigay 
voices, Maryland Congressman Robert 
Bauman and conservative fund-raiser Terry 
Dolan. Bauman’s political career ended in 
1980, when he was charged with soliciting a 
teenage boy for a paid sex act; Dolan died in 
1986 of AIDS complications. Republicans 
backed off, so Frank did not carry out his 
threat, and he was at pains to underscore the 
limited circumstances in which he would ap- 
ply it: “I referred only to those gay people 
who shamefully use the fact or accusation of 
homosexuality as a weapon against others.” 


till, many gays and sympathetic 

straights remain troubled by the idea 
of outing, even if used only against the 
movement’s avowed enemies. Says Sarah 
Craig, an associate editor of Chicago’s gay- 
oriented Windy City Times: “Really, you're 
only using the same bludgeon used to in- 
jure you to injure someone else.” As a 
practical matter, moreover, if outing a 
closeted gay ends his or her career, there is 
rarely any reason to believe that the tar- 
get’s successor will be more sympathetic to 
the gay cause. Nonetheless, some promi- 
nent gays favor forcing every closeted per- 
son to come out, holding that being gay is 
nothing to be ashamed of and that there is 
strength in numbers. Novelist Armistead 
Maupin, a leading gadfly of San Francis- 
co’s gay community, was one of the first to 
confirm Rock Hudson’s homosexual life 
after Hudson announced he had Arps, and 
in interviews Maupin has named many oth- 
er entertainers, some of them married, 
whom he knows or believes to be gay. 
Says Maupin of those he would drag 
out of the closet: “Their embarrass- 
ment and self-loathing makes me lose 
respect for them. It also indicates to 
me they find my life repugnant.” 

The debate points up a funda- 
mental division that has burdened the 
gay-rights cause for decades. Notes 
Thomas Stoddard, executive director of 
the Lambda Legal Defense and Educa- 
tion Fund and an adjunct professor of law 
at New York University: “The gay move- 
ment is actually based upon two princi- 
ples that collide. One is privacy, and the 
other is disclosure, the process of coming 
out.” Those focused on privacy are re- 
sponding to society as it exists, with its 
emotional and sometimes physical perils 


y 
| for overt homosexuals. Those favoring 


disclosure are more concerned 
with society as they hope it may 
become, with tolerance for all. The 
political “causists” are prepared to 
sacrifice their present lives for fu- 
ture good. The problem with out- 
ing is that it claims an unjustifiable 
right to sacrifice the lives of others 
as well, whether they agree or not. 
—With reporting by Andrea Sachs/New 
York and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Over 200 locations nationwide. 


When youre looking for 
a place to stay, 


here's a sure sign 
youll be happy 


Hampton Inn isa great place to spend some 
time. For business or pleasure. Because you just 
cant leave a Hampton Inn with anything but 100% 
satisfaction. In fact, we guarantee it. If you're not 
completely satisfied, you dont pay. 


That's how sure we are youre going to like us. 


But there’ a lot more to love about re yn Inn 
than our unconditional guarantee. You'll enjoy a 
clean, comfortable room with your choice of 
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smoking or non-smoking accommodations, free 
continental breakfast and free local phone calls. 
Plus, our rates are 20% to 40% less than at 
traditional hotels—and there’ no charge for kids, 
or fora third or fourth guest staying with you. 

So on your next trip, be sure to stay at one 
of over 200 Hampton Inns nationwide. After all, 
guaranteed happiness isnt easy to come by 
these days. 


ve got to love us. 


You've got our guarantee.” 


For reservations call 1-800-HAMPTON or your travel agent 
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- Read My Book 


“One would wish the thing 
to come to an end,” said 
novelist-in-hiding Salman 
Rushdie. In his first pub- 


lished interview nearly a 
year after Muslim death 
threats drove him under- 
ground, Rushdie told Brit- 
ain’s Guardian last week 





that he’s now working on a 
book for “fairly grownup 


children.” Once again he 
urged his critics to read The 
Satanic Verses, because they 
“would see that it is not un- 
sympathetic to them.” He 
wants it to appear in every 
edition possible, including 
the planned paperback ver- 
sion, even though he knows 
that would surely make the 
controversy flame anew 


BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Cutting a 
Fine Figure 


Ice suffices for KATARINA WITT and 
BRIAN BOITANO. Between them, 
they've skated for 37 years and have 
three Olympic gold medals—two for 
her, one for him. Starting in April, 
East Germany's Witt, 24, and the 
U.S.'’s Boitano, 26, who met in 
1983, will be swirling as a pair when 
they begin touring the world with a 
new show. The two friends, exhibit- 
ing fine form last week in Manhat- 
tan’s Central Park, “have good 
chemistry and an emotional connec- 
tion,” says Boitano, but don’t share 
a passion to compete. Witt has lost 
her feeling for pressure-filled con- 
tests; Boitano hopes to try for the 
‘92 Olympics. Says he: “My heart 
and soul are in competitive skating.” 


Star Watch 


“You've watched me learn 
to act onscreen,’ Michelle 
Pfeiffer, 31, told the audi 
ence at the New York Film 
Critics Circle awards last 
week. “I guess this award 
means you think I finally 
learned how to do it.” When 
she slinked on a piano as the 
breathy torch singer in The 
Fabulous Baker Boys—and 
walked away with the film 
Pfeiffer showed that she 
could not only do it but sing 
it too. Being named Best Ac- 
tress delighted Pfeiffer, who 
has recently collected other 
similar honors. Oscar may 
be next 














Nude Indigo 


The photographs had all 
the charm of police mug 
shots, except that Chuck 
Berry and his female com- 
panions were snapped in 
the nude, full front. When 
eight pictures of a merry 
Berry showed up in a skin 
magazine for all to see, the 
rock legend reacted, said 
his lawyer, like 
whose innermost, private 


“someone 


possessions had been shown 
to the world. He was shak 
en.” Berry, 63, is suing the 
mag because, he claims, the 
photos were used without 
his permission. They were 
stolen from his office last 
September, he says, by for- 
mer friends. And why had 
Berry gone starkers for the 
camera in the first place? 
To prove, he said, there 
was no coercion involved in 
his trysts. 


Buckling Up 


There's no reliable road map the second 
time around, concluded LEE IACOCCA 
after he and Wife No. 2 were divorced. 
“You really have to buckle up and drive 
by the seat of your pants.” Chrysler 
chairman lacocca, 65, is fastening in for 
his third matrimonial trip. His fiancée is 
Californian DARRIEN EARLE, 40ish, a 
divorced businesswoman and mother of 
three grown children. lacocca had al- 
ready popped the question, so aboard 
the company plane last week on their 
way to Monte Carlo, he planned to pop 
open the champagne and give his in- 
tended an emerald-and-diamond ring. 
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Inger, 
ctor, 
olitico 


Multilingual and polycultural, 
RUBEN BLADES aims to shake up 
the world (and run for President of 
Panama along the way) 


By GUY D. GARCIA 7 _ 
R ubén Blades is losing his patience. Dressed in a flashy 








magenta jacket and a black narrow-brimmed hat, he 

fidgets with his breakfast at Pluto’s restaurant, a 
greasy spoon in the Clinton Hill section of Brooklyn. He is 
on his third cup of coffee when Spike Lee walks in and takes 
a seat at the counter. “Giant, see the paper?” Blades says, 
holding up a copy of the New York Post. 

“I can read,” Lee replies, as he sidles over to Blades’ 
booth. 

“Can you count?” Blades rejoins. “You owe me. What 
are we going to do?” 

“Cut!” someone yells, and Petey the uptight bookie once 
again becomes Blades the affable actor. The Panamanian- 
born, Harvard-educated lawyer and international salsa star 
is filming a cameo for Variations on the Mo’ Better Blues, 
Lee’s follow-up to his controversial hit, Do the Right Thing. 
After the final take, the crew bursts into applause. “I look for 
people who are natural in front of the camera,” says Lee of 
his decision to cast Blades. “Rubén is a very naturalistic ac- 
tor and a really nice guy.” 

During the ride back to Manhattan, Blades returns the 
compliment. “It’s always a pleasure to find someone whose 
work is authentic,” he says. “Playing with my band is the 
same feeling. It’s like dancing with the truth, and she likes it. 
The closer you get, the more you enjoy it; the more you 
dance, the better it feels.” 

Multilingual and multifaceted, Blades has a knack for 
being different things to different people. In his native 
Panama, he is a respected lawyer and national celebrity, a 
man of the people and potential presidential contender. 
To fans of Caribbean salsa, he is a musical pioneer and a 
charismatic leader of the Nueva Cancién (New Song) 
movement, a steamy mix of poetry, politics and tropical 
rhythms that has left an imprint on Latin music. In the 
U.S., he is an up-and-coming actor who has worked with 
Richard Pryor, Whoopi Goldberg and Robert Redford in 
such films as Fatal Beauty, Critical Condition and The Mi- 
lagro Beanfield War. 

Small wonder Blades’ detractors, perhaps a bit jealous- 


| ly, have accused him of spreading himself too thin. “It's 
not a problem because I’m doing things that I like,” he 
says. “I know I can’t be at two places at the same time.” 

But that has not stopped him from trying. In addition 
to writing the score for the upcoming Sidney Lumet film 
Q and A, Blades has completed acting parts in three mov- 
ies: Spike Lee’s film; The Lemon Sisters, starring Diane 
Keaton; and The Two Jakes, the sequel to Chinatown that 
features Jack Nicholson as star and director. Nicholson 
shot around Blades’ music tour in*order to nab him for 
the role of Mickey Nice, a Jewish gangster from Los An- 
geles’ Boyle Heights section. “He brought a lot of energy 
and good acting instincts to the role,” reports Nicholson. 
“I think the result is fabulous.” Blades and his band Son 
del Solar (Sound of the Tenement) are in the midst of 
completing three new records for the Elektra label—a live 
recording plus two studio albums—to be released over the 
next three years. He will also try to squeeze in a drama 
workshop at Los Angeles’ Mark Taper Forum, based on 
Dead Man Out, the HBO movie in which he stirringly por- 
trays a death-row prisoner. 

Yet for all his show-biz appeal, Blades (he accepts 
both the English and Spanish pronunciations of his name 
since his grandfather, Reuben Blades, was born on the 
British island of St. Lucia) remains ambivalent toward the 
trappings of fame. One aspect of stardom that Blades 
finds particularly loathsome is the notion that celebrities 
are a privileged breed, an élite group that must insulate 
themselves from the rabble. Instead, the four-time Gram- 
my nominee has tried to remain as accessible to his public 
as possible. Until just a few years ago, he had his home 
phone number printed on the back of his album covers. 
He abandoned the practice when his increasingly itinerant 
schedule made it impossible for him to answer calls from 
his fans. 

Dressed in jeans, sneakers and a black T shirt, Blades 
looks younger than his 41 years as he comes to the door 
of the New York City apartment he owns with his wife of 
three years, American actress Lisa Blades. “I’m just clean- 
ing up a little,” he explains. Courteous and soft-spoken, 
Blades sweeps his living-room floor while he speaks, his 
lightly accented speech peppered with Spanish words and 
American slang. When a topic stirs him, Blades can be- 
come animated and emphatic, pacing, pointing, his brown 
eyes bright with conviction. 

His eyes light up often. Like a latter-day Joshua, 
Blades is dedicated to breaking down the walls of igno- 
rance and intolerance on both sides of the north-south 
border. He is a cross-cultural crusader, iconoclast and self- 
appointed conscience of the hemisphere who is deter- 
mined to fight for truth, justice and the Pan-American 
way, even if it means sacrificing some of his own chances 
for commercial success. “I will never be a superstar,” says 
| Blades. “My role is to be different, to do what others 
| won’t do, and, as a result, my fortunes will always fluctu- 
ate. I will always be viewed with suspicion by some, 
though not by all, because I move against the current.” 

Blades made waves in 1984, when he put his career on 
hold and headed north to Harvard University, where he 
spent the year earning a master’s degree in international 
law. “My music fans were stunned,” says Blades. “One 
guy in Colombia even wrote a letter to a newspaper. He 
wanted to know why I was going to this school, the cradle 
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of capitalism, and why I just didn’t stay with music. Ev- 
eryone is entitled to their opinion, but I don’t see why I 
can’t go there and learn and utilize what I've learned for 
something constructive.” 

To Blades, something constructive includes the possi- 
bility of someday running for President of Panama. The 
U.S. invasion of his country, which Blades denounces as 
a “flagrant transgression of international law,” has only 
increased his determination to enter political life. Yet he 
is aware that his chances of electoral success hinge on 
cultivating a broad-based constituency. “I've always 
made it clear that I wasn’t playing the Latin version of 
Jesus. I need local support for my position.” 

One way Blades hopes to foster that support is by 
founding an independent political party that he says will 
speak for Panamanians who are not represented by Gen- 
eral Manuel Noriega or the current U.S.-backed govern- 
ment. “What I propose is to create what up to this point 
has been a mythical place: a Latin America that respects 
and loves itself, is incorruptible, romantic, nationalistic 
and has a human perception of the needs of the world at 
large.” Blades is traveling to Panama next month to “see 
the situation for myself” but refuses 
to predict when he might return there 
permanently. Says Blades: “I can tell 
you this, I will go back to Panama, 
and it won't be when I’m 60 or even 
50. I'll be there this decade.” 

Growing up in Panama City, 
Blades listened to a polyglot hit pa- 
rade that included singer Frankie Ly- 
mon, as well as Elvis Presley, the Plat- 
ters and the Beatles. Following in the 
footsteps of his conga-playing father, 
Blades started singing with local Afro- 
Cuban bands. He enrolled in law 
school at the University of Panama, 
“to please my parents,” and passed 
the bar. But a short visit to New York 
City left the young attorney torn be- 
tween the courtroom and the recording studio. The final 
verdict favored music, and by 1974 Blades was back in 
Manhattan for good. “This was the place to be,” he says. 
“There was a strong Latin-music movement.” 

It wasn’t long before Blades joined the roster of young 
Latin musicians at Fania records, the leading salsa label. In 
1978 he and trombonist Willie Colén recorded the album 
Siembra (Seed), which went on to become one of the best- 
selling salsa albums of all time. Meanwhile Blades had be- 
gun to tinker with the salsa formula, replacing the horns 
with synthesizers and augmenting the basic Afro-Cuban 
beat with strains of jazz, 50s doo-wop and rock. 

His lyrics were equally innovative. Instead of the 
familiar themes of love and loss, he wrote vividly poetic 
images, inspired by the free-flowing narratives found in 
the works of Latin writers like Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
and Carlos Fuentes. “Most Latin songs are about the guy 
who betrayed his best friend, or the women who left him, 
or saying let’s party,” explains Blades, who opted instead 
to paint an expressionist canvas that included blessed sin- 
ners and murdered priests, the cry of political revolt and 
the stifled silence between lovers. In Ojos de Perro Azul 
(Eyes of a Blue Dog), from the album Agua de Luna 
(Moon Water), Blades drew inspiration for words and 
music from the stories of his friend Garcia Marquez: 
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Eyes of a blue dog, cynically staring at a city, 
cryptically smiling at humanity; 

elliptically judging society. 

Eyes of a blue dog, dementedly searching for reality, 
hoping to suddenly see the truth, 

shining, ominously, in the darkness. 


Blades’ polemically charged tunes occasionally inspired 
more than just dancing, In 1980 Tiburdn (Shark), an allegory 
for superpower interventionism, was banned by Miami radio 
stations, and Blades had to wear a bulletproof vest while per- 
forming there. Decisiones (Decisions), from his 1984 album 
Buscando America (Searching for America), was banned by 
Panama’s censors for allegedly promoting abortion. 

The following year Blades launched his film career with 
Crossover Dreams, in which he starred as Rudy Veloz, a 
Latin boxer and aspiring singer who makes it big in Eng- 
lish-speaking America. The role proved uncannily pre- 
scient. The one-two punch of good reviews for Crossover 
Dreams and a growing chorus of critical acclaim for Bus- 
cando America attracted ever larger numbers of English- 
speaking fans. Blades acknowledges his bilingual audience 
by making sure the lyrics to his songs 
are always printed on the jackets in 
Spanish and English. 

With each succeeding album, 
Blades has continued to expand the es- 
tablished limits of Latin music. Escenas 
(Scenes) featured British rocker Joe 
Jackson and Linda Ronstadt singing in 
Spanish, in what might be called “re- 
verse crossover.” It was only a matter of 
time before Blades broke the language 
barrier, and in 1988 he released his first 
album in English, Nothing but the Truth. 
Featuring collaborations with Lou 
Reed, Elvis Costello and other non- 
Latin artists, the record made several 
Top Ten lists but was a commercial 
dud. “That album pissed a lot of people 
off,” Blades says. “Some people felt I should be the second 
coming of the Miami Sound Machine. Some people object- 
ed because I wrote a rock-’n’-roll song. On the other hand, 
you had Latino people saying, ‘Why are you singing in Eng- 
lish? Aren’t we good enough for you?’ ” 

Blades blames “ignorance and fear” for the gulf that 
persists between Latins and Anglos. “Paul Simon is doing 
an album in Spanish, and Ronstadt and Los Lobos just did 
albums in Spanish, so what's the big deal?” asks Blades, 
who eschews the term crossover to describe such projects. 
“It implies an acceptance of a barrier,” Blades explains, 
“and I refuse to acknowledge a barrier. I think the barriers 
are in the mind and in the heart. People tell me, “You close 
your eyes, and you're too idealistic,’ and I have to say no. In 
all honesty, I never saw the barrier.” 

And even if Blades did, he wouldn’t let it stop him. 
When not singing or acting, Blades unwinds by painting 
watercolors (“mostly faces”) or reading (George Orwell 
and Hunter S. Thompson). His goals include writing and 
directing a film set in Panama, making a documentary fea- 
ture and recording an all-instrumental album. Meanwhile 
Blades’ fearless muse is once again pointing him toward 
uncharted musical waters. “I already know something is 
brewing,” he says. “Some people will be surprised.” And a 
few more walls will come tumbling down. s 
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Refinement, not reinvention, 
characterizes elfin cracker making. 


Wheel. 


OK for some occasions. 


When early man invented the wheel, it was 
widely acknowledged to be a pretty nifty thing. 
So it is not surprising that cracker makers 
who came along later copied the shape. Round 
worked once, they figured. Why not again? 
Elves, on the other hand, tend to see 
things differently. (You'd expect a bit of icono- 
clasm from cracker bakers who 
live in a hollow tree and use magic 
ovens.) When elves set out to 
make a buttery tasting cracker, they 
didn’t make another round cracker, 










Why reinvent the wheel? They baked their 
delicious Keebler® Town House® crackers in 
an elegant oval shape more befitting their dis- 
tinctiveness. Furthermore, they achieved the 
delicate, buttery taste of Town House®in a 
cracker that is cholesterol free. They even 
baked a batch with low salt for those who 
prefer their crackers low in salt. 
So if you like your crackers buttery 
tasting and cholesterol free, try an oval 
Town House® You'll find it a bit more 


refined than your average social circle. 























Books 


A Mask That Never Slips 


BY PAUL GRAY 
WwW ell into this enormous novel, one of 
the hundreds of characters who pop- 
ulate its pages remarks, “In any novel 
I collaborated upon everything would be 
a part of the whole design—down even to 
the disposition and numbering of the chap- 
ters.” Not surprisingly, a like symmetry 
turns up in The Quincunx itself. It con- 
tains roughly half a million words, appor- 
tioned as follows: five parts, each as long as 
a conventional contemporary novel, which 
in turn are divided into five books with 
25 chapters apiece. Structurally, then, the 
work lives up to its odd title, which basically 
means a symmetrical arrangement of five 
things within a square or rectangle. 

But considering what it contains, 
this design is a minor peculiarity. 
Here is a novel, written during the 
waning years of the 20th century, that 
passes itself off as a product of 19th 
century British fiction. No fooling. 
Charles Palliser does not resuscitate 
this old form—which stretched from 
Jane Austen to Thomas Hardy—in 
order to play modernistically with its 
conventions, as John Fowles did in 
The French Lieutenant's Woman. 
Never does Palliser’s Victorian mask 
slip to reveal the ex post facto knowl- 
edge and anxieties of the present era. 
Pastiche is not a means to an end but 
the whole point of this enterprise. 

It takes a brave or foolhardy au- 
thor to court competition with the 
19th century masters, to write an er- 
satz novel when dozens and dozens 
of the real things are on the library 
shelves. That Palliser succeeds in 
capturing this distant world of Vic- 
torian fiction—with its careful plot- 
ting and moral punctiliousness—is 
impressive enough for openers. That 
he makes The Quincunx a gripping 
read throughout most of its length is 
practically miraculous. 

Set in England during the 1820s 
and °30s, the novel is chiefly narrated 
by a character who first appears as a 
young boy named John Mellamphy. 
He lives with his mother in a small vil- 
lage; he has no knowledge of his fa- 
ther, nor does he realize that Mel- 
lamphy is not his real surname. 
Gradually, he comes to understand 
that his mother possesses something 
that a number of other people desper- 
ately want. It is the codicil to an old, 
disputed will concerning the immense 
Huffam estate. The present holder of 
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THE QUINCUNX by Charles Palliser; Ballantine; 788 pages; $25 


that property, Sir Perceval Mompesson, 
wants to obtain the codicil so he can destroy 
it. But another, mysterious enemy can lay 
claim to the estate if he can 1) get his hands 
on the codicil and then 2) engineer the 
deaths of John and his mother. 

These details by no means exhaust the 
plot; they simply set in motion John’s long, 
arduous journey toward self-discovery. The 
idea that, somewhere, a powerful person 
has designs on his life soon changes into an 
ominous reality for the boy. Strangers try to 
abduct him. His mother’s small inheritance 
is wiped out through bad investments, all 
recommended by an attorney who is sup- 
posed to protect her anonymity and inter- 
ests. The two of them are forced to flee 
from their village and hide in the capacious- 


Nobody in London's literary circles had ever heard 
of Charles Palliser until last fall, when his first nov- 
el, The Quincunx, became an instant sensation 
there. Palliser, 42, had spent twelve years privately 
laboring on the 788-page epic. He did not even tell 
his colleagues at Scotland's University of Strath- 
clyde, where he teaches literature, about the proj- 
ect until two years ago, when a tiny Scottish pub- 
lisher agreed to pay him a $900 advance. “! didn’t 
want to make a fool of myself if it never got pub- 
lished,” he explains. The son of an Irish mother and 
American father, Palliser grew up in Switzerland, 
England and Wales. “I was always a bit of an outsid- 
er, caught between different worlds,” he reflects. 
Now that the literary world has embraced him, 
what's next? His upcoming novel, The Sensationist, 
is due out in Britain this summer. Set in contempo- 
rary Scotland, it was just two years in the writing 
and spans a mere 80 pages. 











| ness of the capital: “Long before I saw Lon- 
| don I smelt it in the bitter smoke of sea-coal 
that began to prickle my nostrils and the 
back of my throat, and then I saw the dark 
cloud on the horizon that grew and grew 
and that was made up of the smoke of hun- 
dreds of thousands of chimneys.” 

The Dickensian overtones are impossi- 
ble to ignore. John’s situation seems a direct 
conflation of Great Expectations and Bleak 
House: he has the hope that his fortunes 


survives, he may spend the rest of his days in 
fruitless litigation. But his adventures call to 
mind a host of other Victorian novels as 
well. He is sent briefly to a Yorkshire school 


and enters the harsh world of Nicholas | 


Nickleby; he overhears a former governess 
tell her life story, and the events and diction 
take on the coloration of Jane Eyre. 
Fortunately, such echoes do not make 
The Quincunx a mausoleum of older books. 
Palliser brings his scenes, no matter how fa- 
miliar, vividly to life. John’s hunted move- 
ments through London expose him to 
the full expanse of the sprawling city 
and to all tiers of its society. He ap- 
pears before the Chancery judge in 
Westminster Hall and marvels wryly 
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ing a costume in which it was so im- 
possible to believe that he had know- 
ingly attired himself, that it seemed 
that it was only by a polite conspiracy 
among his observers that no-one drew 
his attention to it.” At one of his na- 
dirs, the boy searches for coins among 
the appalling muck of Thames-side 
sewers. 

For all its vibrancy, The Quincunx 
occasionally seems to be too much of 
a good thing. In order to wring maxi- 
mum suspense out of each encoun- 
ter, Palliser allows his narrator some 


character remarks, when asked a 
leading question, and the reader is 
inclined to mutter, “Faster.” John’s 
mother is particularly maddening in 
her refusals to answer her son’s ques- 
tions. A typical response: “No, I 
won't tell you that. Not yet. One day 
you'll know everything.” Postulate a 
more forthcoming parent, and the 
novel would be 200 pages shorter. 
Still, patient readers will find 
their investment of time worthwhile. 
The book’s leisurely pace contrib- 
utes to the overall effect of uncanny 
impersonation. Victorian novels 
were not brisk because people had 
plenty of time to spend with them. 
Now it is difficult to go home after 
work, put some wood in the fire- 
place, light candles or gas lamps, and 


The Quincunx suggests how much 
fun that could be. s 
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may improve and the knowledge that, if he | 


at the pomp: “The Master was wear- | 


shameless stalling. “Not so fast,” one | 


settle in for a long, peaceful evening. | 











THANKS A BILLION 
. . AGAIN 
. AAND AGAIN 


The Goodwin Agency recently passed an imposing milestone: $3 
billion of life insurance in force, which makes them larger than 80% 
of all life insurance companies in the United States. So, from The 
Goodwin Agency, a resounding “Thanks a billion” - three times! 


This outstanding accomplishment can be attributed in large part to a 
committment to individualized service and superior products. For the 
last 50 years Northwestern Mutual Life has ranked first in dividend 
performance for its policyowners more times than any other company. 
And, its agents are among the most accomplished in the industry. 


So, if you’re looking for outstanding life insurance value, keep in mind 
the outstanding agents associated with the agency that has been 
serving Georgians since 1885 - The Goodwin Agency. 


THE GOODWIN AGENCY 
William O. Goodwin, CLU, General Agent 
One Midtown Plaza, Suite 1000 
1360 Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
404/885-6500 
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“Promising quality 
temporary employees 
isn't unusual. 
Guaranteeing 

them is’ =: 


It doesn’t get any simpler than this. Or any better 
“If you aren't satisfied with a TRC temporary 

employee, you don't pay.” How can we be 
so confident? There’s a two-word answer 
Testing. Training. We do both thoroughly. 
So we can do more than promise a job 
well done. We can guarantee it 
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100 Ashford Center North, Suite 500 
Atlanta, Georgia 30338-4842 (404)392-1411 


Quality Service for America’s Business 


Franchise opportunities available 


There's no substitute 
for 
Good Service 
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readers doesn’t only 
include over 60 years of } 
excellence in journalism 
and photography. Italso | 
entails ensuring thatits Y 
readers receive the 
customer service they 
deserve. For toll-free 
service, call: 


1~800~ 
541~2000 
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1. Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your service 
2. Renew Gift Subscriptions so you 
can guarantee delivery of gift sub- 
scriptions to your friends and relatives. 
3. Change your Address (please notify 
us four weeks in advance} 
4. Answer Questions about your 
subscription, its expiration or 
delivery difficulties 
OR WRITE US: 
TIME Subscription Service Department 


P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 
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A Regular Guy 


RICHARD NIXON AND HIS AMERICA 
by Herbert S. Parmet; Little, Brown 
755 pages; $24.95 





mA aking Richard Nixon seem ordinary 
is no easy task, but Herbert Parmet 
almost pulls it off. A respected historian, 
he spent six years burrowing into various 
archives and interviewing just about every 
| living soul who has encountered the 37th 
President—as well as the man himself, a 
feat few Nixon biographers can match. Un- 
fortunately, it yielded no major scoops. 
Parmet’s Nixon is not the driven, tor- 
tured, fascinating schemer of popular 
memory or Watergate fame. In fact, that 
career-ending scandal merits only six pages 
at the book’s close. Instead, Parmet paints 
Nixon as a regular guy, a mediator between 
the forces of welfare statism and cold war 
red bashing. Every rap against the former 
President—from his 1952 slush fund to the 
1972 Christmas bombing of North Viet 
Nam—is thoroughly ventilated and, in 
most cases, dismissed. Nixon, says Parmet, 
was merely a child of his times, who “har- 
nessed the unease that lay just below the 
surface of celebratory blessings of the 
American existence.” Nixon is more inter- 
esting than that. He deepened the unease, 
and in the end paid heavily for it. " 


Seltzering Holes 


ASUMMER WORLD by Stefan Kanfer 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
333 pages; $22.95 


opularly known as the Borscht Belt, 

the Catskill mountains some 60 miles 
north of Manhattan were where genera- 
tions of New York City’s Jews went to play. 
The area’s hotels specialized in big-league 
eating, nonstop schmoozing and lavish 
nighttime entertainment. The most serious 
summertime sport was the mating game, 
with anxious mothers steering their daugh- 
ters at those waiters known to be in medi- 
cal or law school. 

Stefan Kanfer, a novelist {Fear Itself, 
The International Garage Sale) and TIME 
contributor, proves to be a robust and re- 
sourceful stand-up historian as he deftly 
tills familiar and unfamiliar ground: the 
first Jewish settlers who tried to farm the 
Catskills’ stony soil; the hotel owners who 
hit pay dirt in chopped liver; singers and 
comedians such as Eddie Fisher, Danny 
Kaye and Sid Caesar, who got their starts 
on Borscht Belt stages; the gamblers who 
fixed interhotel basketball games and cor- 
rupted some of the best college players of 
| the early 1950s; and, finally, the real estate 
| developers of the 1980s who subdivided a 
| -tradition. 2 
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Where the Old 
Joins the New | 


William Bolcom thrives by 
mixing pop and classical 





By OTTO FRIEDRICH 





hile composing some madrigals 20 

years ago, William Bolcom stumbled 
onto an odd coincidence: “I discovered that 
the funeral hymn Abide with Me and the 
wedding march from Lohengrin fit in per- 
fect Irving Berlin counterpoint—a funeral- 
marriage, Love with Death.” This is not a 
discovery that would impress most compos- 
ers, but Bolcom is not like most composers. 
So when the Philadelphia Orchestra per- 
formed his powerful new Fifth Symphony 
last week, the second movement featured, 
along with intimations of both Tannhaiiser 
and Tommy Dorsey, that bizarre wedding 
of Wagner and Abide with Me. 

“Tf you mix popular and classical forms, 
it brings life to both genres,” says Bolcom, 
51. “By making them touch, something 
fresh, new and organic grows. I like the tra- 
ditional and the newest culture coexisting 
in the same piece. The classical masters 
had that possibility—Haydn is full of pop 
tunes—and I want it too.” 

Bolcom demonstrated his eclecticism 
most spectacularly in his 1984 setting of all 
46 poems in William Blake’s Songs of Inno- 
cence and of Experience, a three-hour ex- 
travaganza that called for a rock band as 


| well as a concert orchestra, plus three dif- 


ferent choirs and nine soloists. The songs 
ranged from a haunting quasi-Renaissance 
madrigal to a smashing reggae finale. Bol- 
com should have won the Pulitzer Prize for 
that, but he came in second, then won it in 
1988 for his 172 New Etudes for piano. 

Born in Seattle, he started musical 
studies at the University of Washington at 
eleven, later worked with Darius Milhaud, 
both at Mills College and in Paris, and then 
earned his doctorate at Stanford. (On the 
other side of the lectern, he has taught at 
the University of Michigan since 1973.) 
But something about conventional com- 
posing left him dissatisfied. “I got tired of 
the aesthetics and doctrinaireness of it,” he 
recalls. Two failed marriages made every- 
thing worse. “My personal upheavals made 
me question everything.” 

Questioning everything, he also reached 
out to everything. “I am an omnivore,” he 
says. He fed on the Beatles, for example, and 
what have been called “the song jewelers”: 
Gershwin, Kern, Berlin. “I liked this music. 
It satisfied something.” He also discovered 
ragtime and helped spearhead its revival in 
the 1970s with a nonchalantly elegant re- 








cording of rags by Joplin, Lamb, Scott and 
himself. More important, he discovered 
mezzo-soprano Joan Morris and began ac- 
companying her around the country in dear 
old ditties like Will You Love Me in Decem- 
ber as You Doin May? They married in 1975, 
and still give nearly 50 concerts a year. “Per- 
forming this stuff with Joan had an enor- 
mous influence on my music,” Bolcom says. 





“| am an omnivore. . . 
My personal upheavals 
made me question 
| everything” 





Eclecticism of this kind is not, of 
course, Bolcom’s invention. Louis Moreau 
| Gottschalk, the Civil War-era virtuoso, 
wrote symphonies as well as show pieces. 
Charles Ives, whom Bolcom greatly ad- 
mires, embedded folk songs in his massive 
orchestral works. Gershwin composed 
both opera and musical comedies, and in 
later years Kurt Weill, Virgil Thomson and 
Leonard Bernstein, among others, have 
distinguished themselves as musical mag- 
pies. Some think, in fact, that eclecticism is 
what is now fashionable in this unideologi- 
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At home in Ann Arbor: in his new symphony, intimations of both Tannhadser and Tommy Dorsey 





cal age, and that is partly what accounts for 
Bolcom’s recent success. 

Bolcom cheerfully quotes a colleague as 
saying that he is the only serious composer 
who drives a Cadillac. But he has worked 
hard for his popularity, and he still does. His 
tenth string quartet premiered last year, and 
Yo-Yo Ma and Emanuel Ax will tour four 
cities with his cello-and-piano sonata in May. 
Casino Paradise (an opera about a gangster 
“that’s more or less like a musical”) pre- 
mieres in Philadelphia in April. Other com- 
ing works: a “baby opera” about Mozart’s li- 
brettist Lorenzo da Ponte; a song cycle of 
poems by American women for Marilyn 
Horne; and a clarinet concerto for Stanley 
Drucker and the New York Philharmonic. 

Now the Lyric Opera of Chicago has 
asked him to undertake Frank Norris’ 
McTeague. Bolcom recalls that in his stu- 
dent days he improvised at the piano dur- 
ing a silent-movie showing of Greed, Erich 
von Stroheim’s classic film version of 
McTeague. “I was bowled over. I thought, 
‘Jesus, this is an opera.’ ” The libretto is al- 
most done, and the composer already has a 
fat folder full of musical sketches. “It is 
about sex and violence, passions and emo- 
tions,” Bolcom says gleefully. And he 
notes, just as gleefully, that the story is set 
in the ragtime era. — With reporting by 
Nancy Newman/Philadelphia 
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Banging Away at the Piano Works 





ByRICHARDZOGLIN _ 


Cc arol Anne, a spacey housewife 
with overactive hormones, grabs 
her husband one morning while he is 
shaving. “Guess who’s ovulating,” 
she chirps enticingly. Janice, a single 
mother who tells anyone who will lis- 
ten that she hasn’t had sex in three 
years, agrees to go out with a motor- 
cycle cop who has been pursuing her. 
Just a casual dinner date at the local 
hotel, he promises. “Get a room,” 
she says. Desmond, the longtime but- 
ler to a wealthy industrialist, makes a 
confession. Years ago, the boss’s 
third wife found out about his philan- 
dering and used Desmond to take re- 
venge. Guess how. 

No TV executive has ever under- 
estimated the power of sex to sell a 
show. But NBC’s new sitcom Grand is 
a clanging symphony of suggestive- 
ness. Set in the fictional town of 
Grand, Pa.—whose chief industry, a 
piano factory, has fallen on hard 
times—the series introduces a clutch 
of socially diverse characters and stirs vig- 
orously. Atop the class structure in this 
small-town version of Upstairs, Downstairs 
is the piano magnate Harris Weldon 
(John Randolph), attended by a faithful 
but acerbic manservant (John Neville). At 
the bottom is the chain-smoking Janice 
Pasetti (Pamela Reed), who lives in a 
trailer with her chubby daughter and 
works as a maid. Somewhere in between is 
Weldon’s niece (Bonnie Hunt) and her 








GRAND; NBC; Thursdays; 9:30 p.m. EST 





Upstairs, dewnstaire: butler Neville with magnate Randolph 


A clanging symphony of sexual suggestiveness. 


upwardly mobile husband (Michael 
McKean), who has an idea for saving Wel- 
don Piano Works (make golf clubs in- 
stead) and a yen for the maid. 

Among the slew of network mid-season 
replacements, Grand is a good bet for hit- 
dom. Its executive producers are Marcy 
Carsey and Tom Werner, the team respon- 
sible for three of TV’s five top-rated shows: 
Roseanne, The Cosby Show and A Different 
World. Despite a misfire last fall with 


| Chicken Soup, the duo are as hot as TV 





producers get. CBs even talked to them in 
December about taking over the network’s 
programming division. (The negotiations 
fell through.) Perhaps because of their 
clout, Grand has been given a near 
indestructible time period: the half- 
hour following Cheers on NBC’s pow- 
erful Thursday-night schedule. That 
means Grand is probably in for the 
long haul—good, bad or indifferent. 

Mostly it’s bad. Though Carsey 
and Werner are not exactly ground- 
breakers, their shows have brought a 
less frenetic, more naturalistic style 
to the sitcom genre. But Grand (cre- 
ated by Michael Leeson, who wrote 
The War of the Roses) is packed with 
plot twists and gag lines, most of 
them leeringly lame. (“Desmond, 
have you ever been intimate when 
the two of you knew you weren’t in 
love?” “I've been intimate when the 
three of us knew we weren't in love.”’) 
The show strives to be a wacky send- 
up of soap operas, but it lacks the 
deadpan wit of Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman or the bomb-throwing au- 
dacity of Soap. 

Potential hit or not, Grand de- 
bunks any notion that Carsey and 
Werncr have a magic touch. Their 
shows until now have been driven by 
stars with well-developed comic personas. 
(Chicken Soup failed because it never creat- 
ed a plausible milicu for its star. Jackie Ma- 
son as a social worker?) Grand depends in- 
stead on an ensemble cast, which seems 
adrift with characters thrown together as ar- 
bitrarily as passengers on a lifeboat. Joel 
Murray has some funny moments as old 
man Weldon’s flaky son, and Reed gives off 
sexy sparks as the trailer-park mom. But 
they don’t keep the boat from sinking. = = 
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Milestones 











EXPECTING. Patti Scialfa, 30ish, singer, and 
her companion Bruce Springsteen, 40, 
rock-’n’-roll balladeer: their first child; in 
the summer. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Tom Cruise, 27, Holly- 
wood heartthrob; and actress Mimi Rogers, 
34; after three years of marriage, no chil- 
dren. Cruise is the star of the current box- 

| office hit Born on the Fourth of July. Rogers 
starred in the movies Street Smart and 
Gung Ho. 


DIED. Osho Rajneesh, 58, the flashy guru 
who from 1981 to 1985 headed an Oregon 
commune populated by 4,000 followers; of 
a heart attack; in Pune, India. Once a pro- 
ponent of free love who asked for his 
flock’s possessions, Rajneesh traveled his 
126-sq.-mi. estate in Rolls-Royces. After 


he pleaded guilty to immigration violations 
in 1985, Rajneesh was expelled from the 
U.S.; 21 countries rejected him before he 
settled in Pune. 


DIED. Arthur Goldberg, 81, U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice from 1962 to 1965; in Wash- 
ington. John F. Kennedy's Secretary of La- 
bor, he became an influential member of 
the high court's liberal bloc led by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. Goldberg reluctantly 
left the bench after 
Lyndon Johnson pre- 
vailed upon him to be- 
come Ambassador to the 
United Nations. He re- 
signed that post in April 
1968 out of frustration 
with Johnson's escalation 
of the Viet Nam War. 








DIED. Myles Horton, 84, a founder in 1932 
of the Highlander Folk School, one of the 
South’s most influential institutions of so- 
cial change; in New Market, Tenn. Closed 
in 1960, the school reopened as the High- 
lander Research and Education Center and 
continued to battle poverty and racism 
and champion environmentalism. Horton's 
soon to be published autobiography, The 
Long Haul, recounts his life of activism. 


DIED. Joseph Clark, 88, rcform-minded 
Pennsylvania politician; in Philadelphia. 
Clark ousted an entrenched Republican 
machine to become, in 1952, Philadel- 
phia’s first Democratic mayor in 68 years. 
During his four years in office, he revised 
the city’s civil service-spoils system to one 
based on merit. He served in the U.S. Sen- | 
ate from 1957 through 1968. 
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The Good Food-Picking Seal 


A Heart Association stamp of approval stirs up controversy 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 
ealth-minded shoppers wandering 


H through supermarkets these days are 
understandably bewildered about what to 
buy. Barraged by conflicting nutritional ad- 
vice and hyperbolic health claims for vari- 
ous foods, consumers are no longer sure 
what is good or what is bad for their bodies. 
Soon they will have a new aid intended to 
help them navigate grocery aisles more casi- 
ly. Starting next month, some food packages 
will bear a logo 
from the Ameri- 
can Heart Associa- 
tion, a heart with 
a superimposed 
check mark and 
the legend TESTED 
& APPROVED. 

The seal is the 
focus of an ambi- 
tious new nutri- 
tion-education ef- 
fort by the A.H.A. But instead of winning 
universal plaudits for the program, the or- 
ganization finds itself under fire from trade 
and consumer groups and even federal 
agencies, which charge that the project 
may add to shoppers’ confusion. Under 
the plan, called HeartGuide, food manu- 
facturers submit their products to be ana- 
lyzed for cholesterol, salt, and total- and 














saturated-fat content. Items that meet the 
A.H.A.’s criteria are allowed to use the seal 
on labels and in advertisements. The im- 
primatur is currently limited to four cate- 
gories—margarines and spreads, canned 
and frozen vegetables, crackers, and oils 
and shortenings—but in coming months it 
will be extended to other groups, perhaps 
cookies and frozen desserts. So far, about 
100 products have been enrolled in Heart- 
Guide; all are expected to pass the tests. 
Everyone benefits, according to the 
A.H.A. Consumers get some clear dietary 
guidance, and companies get a marketing 
advantage. C&W Foods of San Francisco 
has submitted its line of frozen vegetables 
as an image booster. “Frozen vegetables 
are the Rodney Dangerfield of the vegeta- 
ble category,” observes C&W President 
Gary Spakosky. “The seal will help frozen 
vegetables as opposed to fresh ones, 
which will not have the seal.” The A.H.A. 
predicts that the program will stimulate 
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Hold the Oat Bran 





Well-intentioned as it may be, the A.H.A. is stepping 
into a quagmire by trying to serve as a dietary oracle. 
Too often scientific ground shifts, and today’s notion 
of sound nutritional advice becomes tomorrow’s myth. 
The latest case in point: oat bran. Two years ago, the 
high-fiber grain was elevated to alimentary sainthood 
after a few studies showed that people who ate a diet 
rich in the stuff enjoyed a significant drop in their cho- 
lesterol levels. Doctors began recommending the 


grain to patients, and food manufacturers rushed to 
add it to everything from muffins to tortilla chips. 

Last week the halo slipped. According to a report in the New England Journal of 
Medicine, oat bran has no special power to reduce cholesterol levels. In fact, it 
works no better than low-fiber grains and causes more bloating and diarrhea than 
some. In a study performed at the Brigham and Women’s Hospital in Boston, Dr. 
Frank Sacks and colleagues randomly switched 20 healthy men and women be- 
tween two six-week diets: one contained 100 grams of oat bran daily, the other 100 
grams of low-fiber wheat. Cholesterol levels dropped an average 7.5% —no matter 
the diet. The simple explanation: both grains work indirectly by displacing other 
items in the diet. People who fill up on oat bran or wheat have less room for scram- 
bled eggs, chocolate cake and other fatty delectables. 
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introduction of more healthful products. 
One manufacturer eager to participate re- 
formulated its product before entering it 
for testing. 

But industry groups complain that 
companies that do not want to join may be 
forced to if competitive products bear the 
seal. To cover costs, the A.H.A. charges 
participants hefty fees, ranging from 
$15,000 to $640,000 annually, depending 
on a product’s market share. “It looks like 
an extortion racket,” says Richard Sullivan 
of the Association of Food Industries. 
Consumer groups are concerned because 
the A.H.A. has not yet made public the 
amount of fat, cholesterol and salt it con- 
siders acceptable. “We don’t know wheth- 
er the standards are too lax,” says nutri- 
tionist Bonnie Liebman of the Center for 
Science in the Public Interest. Another ob- 
jection: the A.H.A. will not disclose which 
products fail in testing. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 





Frozen broccoli 


and the Food and Drug Administration 
fear that the A.H.A. seal may foster simplis- 
tic notions about foods and imply some 
therapeutic benefit from specific brands. 
The uspDaA has banned use of the seal on 
meat products, including frozen dinners 
and entrées. “The program would have set 
up the idea of good foods and bad foods, 
and there is no scientific support for that,” 
says Lester Crawford of the uspa. “There 
are good diets and bad diets.” 

The A.H.A. calls the Government’s 
stance hypocritical. “We're stepping into a 
good-bad food environment that has been 
perpetuated by the food industry with 
terms like ‘lite’ and ‘no cholesterol,’ ” de- 
clares Dr. Myron Weisfeldt, president of 
the A.H.A. To help consumers make intelli- 
gent use of HeartGuide, the A.H.A. is pro- 
viding explanatory brochures to supermar- 
kets and a toll-free information line. 

No matter what the objections to the 
plan, everyone agrees there would be no 
need for HeartGuide if the U.S. Govern- 
ment had a satisfactory set of regulations 
controlling nutritional labeling and health 
claims. If the Government succeeds 
in adopting such rules, the A.H.A. says, it 
could withdraw its program. Given 
the federal bureaucracy’s track record, 
HeartGuide may be around for a long 
time. —With reporting by Kathleen Brady/ 
New York 
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There’s something about a soldier. 


Especially if you’re a woman. 

Because you'll find yourself doing the most amazing things. Like being 
a Flight Crew Chief or a Topographic Surveyor, or any one of over 200 skills 
the Army offers. 

You’ ll also find yourself doing some very familiar things. Like getting 
into aerobics, going to the movies or just being with friends. 

The point is, a woman in the Army is still a A 
woman. You carry yourself with a little more Sexy : 
confidence. And you may find yourself shoulder- 
ing more responsibility than you ever dreamed, 
but that’s because, in the Army, you'll gain 
experience you can’t find anywhere else. 

You could also find yourself earning as 
much as $25,200 for college, if you qualify, 
through the Montgomery G.I. Bill and the 
Army College Fund. 

If you're looking for experience that could 
help you get an edge on life and be a success 


ARMY. 
at whatever you do, call 1-800-USA-ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE: 
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WATSON AND THE SHARK, 1778 
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Copley created the first 
important figure of a black 
in American painting —not 
astereotype, buta 
rounded person. At the 
apex of the composition, 
racked with pity and fear, 
he holds the lifeline to the 
man in the water, linked to 
his white counterpart in 
more ways than one. Not 
for a century would the 
sympathy and subtlety of 
this portrayal be matched. 


Two Centuries of Stereotypes 


A show at the Corcoran examines the the portrayal of blacks in America 


| By By ROBERT HUGHES 


bviously, 

not confined to masterpieces. 

piece of kitsch can tell us as much 

about its time as a Mondrian, which does 

not mean that it ceases to be kitsch. Medio- 

cre or rotten art carries all sorts of social 

data—messages that may have been overt 

| or subliminal, but in either case work their 

way out (with a final tweak from their in- 
terpreters) over the years. 

So it is with most of the art in “Facing 
History: The Black Image in American Art 
1710-1940,” the new exhibition at the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art in Washington (on 
view through March 25). Anyone who vis- 
its the exhibition with hopes of high aes- 
thetic pleasure will be disappointed. There 
are a few paintings in it, and one small 
sculpture, of real substance and beauty: 
work by John Singleton Copley, Winslow 
Homer, Thomas Eakins, Eastman Johnson 

| and William Harnett, and a bronze study 
of a black soldier’s head done for the Shaw 
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the meanings “of art are | 
A | 


work of art, by Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 


| And there is a great deal of poor to average 


American 19th century art—clumsy, cliché 
ridden, provincial, earnest. But the show's 
point lies elsewhere: in the subject matter 
and how it is treated. 

As curated by Guy C. McElroy, this is a 
highly polemical exhibition. Its main aim is 
to show how white American artists (and a 
few black ones) depicted black American 
people—to argue against the notion that 
art is color-blind. Most American painters, 
in McElroy’s view, put racial stereotypes in 
their work. These were usually negative. 
“Prosperous collectors created a demand 
for depictions that fulfilled their own ideas 
of blacks as grotesque buffoons, servile me- 
nials, comic entertainers, or threatening 
subhumans,” McElroy writes in the catalog. 
“This vicious cycle of supply and demand 
sustained images that denied the inherent 
humanity of black people by reinforcing 
their limited role in American society.” 

Before the abolition of slavery, whites 
felt superior to blacks. After abolition, they 
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Memorial in Boston, his greatest public | kept right on feeling superior—for what 


other race could make such a noble gesture 
as abolition? When blacks appeared on 
monuments after abolition, they continued 
to kneel, looking up at their white libera- 
tors. To unpick such stereotypes and “‘sub- 
texts”—the prejudicial stories behind the 
images—is the purpose of this show. 


nthe main McElroy succeeds very well, 

though he sometimes overstrains his 

argument and has not been able to bor- 
row all the paintings he needed. A book 
hovers behind this exhibition, a multi- 
volume work by various authors that is one 
of the great scholarly efforts of the 1980s: 
The Image of the Black in Western Art, pub- 
lished by the Menil Foundation and Har- 
vard University Press. 

The first. important figure of a black in 
American art is in Copley’s Watson and the 
Shark, 1778. The black has just thrown a 
line, without avail, to naked Watson, who 
wallows helplessly in the green waters of 
Havana Harbor as the shark charges in to 
bite his leg off. As McElroy observes, the 
outstretched arms of Watson and the black 
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“mirror each other,” and it may even be 
that Copley meant Watson’s presence in 
the water to remind us, by reversal as it 
were, of the slavers’ practice of dumping 
dead Africans into the sea. 

Not until Homer’s Dressing for the Car- 
nival, 1877—beyond comparison the most 
moving and solidly imagined painting in the 
show—were the subtlety, sympathy and full- 
ness of Copley’s rendering repeated. Never- 
theless, there are times when McElroy’s 
prosecutorial zeal gets away from him. Sam- 
uel Jennings’ Liberty Displaying the Arts and 
Sciences, 1792, may be a naive image, but no 
one could doubt that its heart is in the right 
place. It shows the Goddess of Freedom in 
her temple offering the emblems of civiliza- 
tion—books, an artist’s palette, a lyre, a 
globe and, most important of all, a broken 
chain—to a group of grateful freed slaves, 
while in the background more blacks cele- 
brate a liberty pole. McElroy complains that 
the artist “avoids presenting images that de- 
scribe individual black people”: none of the 





black figures is a portrait. But so what? | 


There is no individual white person in the 
painting either, except for a bronze bust of 
the abolitionist Henry Thornton; the god- 
dess Liberty, far from being “a white noble- 
woman,” is a standard allegorical figure. 
Likewise, McElroy notes with disap- 
proval that in Eakins’ Will Schuster and 
Blackman Going Shooting (Rail Shooting), 








WILL SCHUSTER AND BLACKMAN GOING SHOOTING (RAIL SHOOTING), 1876 


Master and servant, or a two-man team? In 
Eakins’ hunting scene on the Pennsylvania 
marshes, the black guide holds the pole, the 
white hunter has the gun. But while the 
advertising and political cartoons of the day were 
flooded with virulent racist imagery, there is no 
trace of condescension here. 


1876, the hunter with the gun in the boat is 
named while the black guide with the pole 
is not. But a title is not a picture, and in the 
painting itself Eakins has taken scrupulous 
care with the guide’s face, posture, atten- 
tiveness—all that describes a skilled man 
at work. If we think Eakins meant “Black- 
man” as a cipher, we are off the mark. 


lexander Pushkin in Russia and 
Alexandre Dumas in France boast- 

ed of their African ancestry; one 
cannot imagine an American writer or art- 
ist having done so. But the relative poverty 
of images of blacks in American painting 
was also largely caused by different condi- 
tions of work. Patronage in the U.S. was 
thin. Artists had to scramble for portrait 
commissions, which few blacks could af- 
ford to give them. But there were perfectly 
dignified, solid, objective portraits by white 
artists of black clients such as the Pennsyl- 
vania clergyman Absolom Jones by Ra- 
phaelle Peale before 1810, or Elisha Ham- 
mond’s 1844 portrait of the young 
Frederick Douglass, neither of which is in 
this show. On the other hand, unlike 
France or even England, young America 
had no real market for “philosophical” pic- 
tures in which blacks might figure —allego- 
ries of freedom, brotherhood and the like. 
What the American market mainly 
wanted before the Civil War was genre 
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scenes of American life, which might or 
might not include blacks. Most American 
genre painting before Homer and Eakins 
was lowbrow stuff, in which blacks tended 
to get the roles played by the fiddling boors 
and carousing peasants in Dutch genre. 
They become lazy Sambos with watermel- 
ons, fiddling clowns, butts of practical 
jokes. But not all the time. “Sambo is not 
my man and brother,” snorted William 
Makepeace Thackeray during his lecture 
tour of America in 1852-53. Yet when his 
secretary, Eyre Crowe, painted a group of 
black women and a field hand waiting to be 
auctioned in Virginia, the image was all 
sympathy and respect, without a trace of 
his employer's bigotry. 

Except for one noxious painting of a 
minstrel chorus from the 1830s, this show 
contains nothing to rival the virulence 
launched against blacks by popular art af- 
ter the Civil War: illustration, advertising 
and political cartooning. The collapse of 
Reconstruction released a swarm of derog- 
atory images, as hysterical and all-pervad- 
ing as anything aimed at Jews by Joseph 
Goebbels. Those figures of shiftless Jim 
Crow and servile, hustling Zip Coon should 
have been put on the walls of the exhibi- 
tion, not just reproduced in the catalog. 

The coarser and more hackish the art, 
the more offensive the attitudes. But the 
reverse was also true. Quite a number of 
artists, from Homer and Thomas Anshutz 
to the little-known Joseph Decker—whose 
Our Gang, 1886, is a sharp and scary image 
of a small African-American boy backed 
against a poster-covered wall by white 
street kids—were reaching for understand- 
ing, for a sense of shared humanity and 
common decency. Can it be only a coinci- 
dence that their work is also, in aesthetic 
terms, the best in the show? . 
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Essay 


Lance Morrow 


Hoy! Hoy! Mushi-Mushi! Allo! 


When Mel Brooks’ 2,000-Year-Old 
Man was asked to name the greatest 
invention in the history of the world, 
he answered without hesitation: 
“Saran Wrap.” A nice try, but 
wrong. The greatest invention in the 
history of the world was—is—the 
telephone. 

The telephone is a commonplace 
item on a much-wired planet. The 
idea of being able to throw your 
voice around the world and in a few seconds hit precisely the 
ear you wanted among all the globe’s 10 billion ears has lost its 
capacity to surprise. But the telephone has strange powers. 
The sudden little Ice Age that descended upon AT&T last 
week may have given some Americans, in an almost sublimi- 
nal way, a dose of the metaphysical spooks. 

One hundred fourteen years ago, Bell’s instrument began 
the electronization of the earth. The telephone system has 
amounted to the first step toward global mental telepathy. 
The telephone and its elaborations (computer modems, fax 
machines and so on) have endowed the planet with another di- 
mension altogether: a dissolution of distance, a warping of 
time, a fusion of the micro (individual mind) and macro (the 
world). Charles de Gaulle declined to have a tele- 
phone, undoubtedly because he had already fused 
micro and macro—Le monde, c'est moi, 

With the telephone, reality began to demateria- 
lize and go magic, disintegrating here to recombine 
over there. Information began riding around th 
world on electricity. The abrupt disconnection of 
such a familiar yet mysterious faculty, the tele- 
phone, must be profoundly unsettling—like a 
glimpse of a dead world, a premonition of absolute 
cold. 

The telephone is one of those miracles one can 
discuss in terms either sacred or profane. (The same is true of 
babies.) The phone is of course a mere home appliance and 
business tool, and by the standards of the 21st century, a prim- 
itive one. To bring electronic mysticism to the telephone may 
seem something like illustrating the wonders of flight by dis- 
cussing pigeons. 

If you think of the telephone purely as a secular voice 
thrower, it arrives in the mind at its most irritating. For exam- 
ple, no one has yet devised a pleasant way for a telephone to 
come to life. The ring is a sudden intrusion, a drill in the ear. 
Pavlov’s dog hears and picks the damned thing up. The Satan- 
ic bleats from some new phones are the equivalent of sound 
lasers. Don’t hurt me again, says the dog. I'll talk. Perhaps the 
phone that looks like a duck decoy and quacks instead of ring 
will breed new species—phones that bark or baaa or moo or, 
maybe, sound like distant summer thunder. 

But the ring cannot be subtle. Its mission is disruption. The 
phone is the instrument we were issued for a march into the 
age of discontinuity. The telephone call is a breaking-and-en- 
tering that we invite by having telephones in the first place. 
Someone unbidden barges in and for an instant or an hour 
usurps the ears and upsets the mind’s prior arrangements. Life 
proceeds in particles, not waves. The author Cyril Connolly 
wrote lugubriously about the sheer intimacy of intrusion that a 
telephone can manage. “Complete physical union between 












two people is the rarest sensation which life can provide—and 
yet not quite real, for it stops when the telephone rings.” 

Something about telephones is obscurely comic, related to 
some manic vaudeville. In your fist you clutch to the ear an ob- 
ject that looks ignominiously like the shining plastic cousin of 
a shoe. Designers have produced more streamlined models, 
but an essential ungainliness is inescapable. It results partly 
from the pressing of technology against anatomy. The tech- 
nosmooth circuitry is pushed bizarrely against the old Darwin- 
ian skull. The talker’s being comes unfocused from the visual 
immediate room and refocuses—through the ear!—else- 
where. The Here communes with There through sudden acti- 
vations of breath, vocal cords, jawbone, tongue, lips, eyes, 
emotions. Through the thing held to the ear, we hear voices 
from another world. We would be amazed by this spectacle if 
we were not so used to it. 

In 1886 a poet named Benjamin Franklin Taylor caught 
both the metaphysics and, unintentionally, the comedy when 
he wrote this rhapsody to the phone: “The far is near. Our fee- 
blest whispers fly/ Where cannon falter, thunders faint and 
die./ Your little song the telephone can float/ As free of fetters 
as a bluebird’s note.” 

Alexander Graham Bell thought the telephone should 
properly be answered by saying, “Hoy! Hoy!”"—an odd term 
from the Middle English that became the sailor's 
“ahoy!” and reflected Bell’s sense that those speak- 
ing on early telephones were meeting like ships on a 
lonely and vast electronic sea. The world has now 
grown electronically dense, densest of all perhaps 
among the Japanese, who answer the phone with a 
crowded, tender, almost cuddling, quick-whispered 
mushi-mushi. The Russians say slushaiyu (I'm lis- 

ening). The hipper Russians say allo. Italians say 

pronto (ready). The Chinese say wei, wei (with a 
pause between the words, unlike the Japanese 
mushi-mushi). Wei, wei is meaningless, except as a 
formula to answer the phone. 

Why is the telephone the greatest invention in the history of 
the world? Forget its existential oppressions (the disruptions, 
the discontinuities of mind, or, if you want to look for trouble, 
the horrifying thought of the sheer obliterating noise that 
would be made if all the telephone conversations of the carth at 
a given moment were audible at once). All of that is nattering. 
The telephone, with the fluidities of information that it has en- 
abled, has proved to be a promiscuously, irrepressibly demo- 
cratic force, a kinetic object with the mysterious purity to 
change the world. The telephone, like the authority to kill, 
might have been legally restricted to kings and dictators. But it 
is in a way the ideal instrument of freedom—inclusive, unjudg- 
ing, versatile, electronic but old- 
fashioned (here so long no one real- 
ly fears it). The telephone, like 
democracy, is infinitely tolerant of 
stupidity; it is a virtual medium of 
stupidity, a four-lane highway of the 
greedy and false and brainless. But 
it is (unless tampered with) a faith- 
ful channel of words from mouth to 
distant ear, mind to mind, and that 
is, absolutely and exactly, the mean- 
ing of freedom. 2 
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“Its always better 
to negotiate from 
a position of power.” 


In the conference room or on the highway, 
the more support you have behind you, the more 
moves you can make with absolute confidence. 
Thats the whole idea of the extra powerful 156-hp, 
four-cam, 24-valve Camry V6 engine. Designed 
to deliver that extra boost in passing, climbing or 
towing power, it gives you the advantage in chal- 
lenging transactions on the road. Yet it provides 
you with roomy comfort you can appreciate even 
at your quickest executive pace. The 1990 Toyota 
Camry V6. A dynamo for a dynamo. 


“Toyota, I love what you do for me.” 





Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information and the location of your nearest dealer. Get More From Life. . . Bucklé Up! © 1989 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 








